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trade mark, which has 
been branded on the toes of 
our products for nearly thirty years, 
has a double value. 

It means your protection and ours against 
inferior substitutes. 
It means that when you 
demand Shawknit socks 
from a dealer he has got 
to give them to you, or 
else admit that he is be- 
hind the times and does 


not carry the Shawknit 
line. n you buy 
your k for the 


" Ifhe doesn’t 
carry socks, 
then send your order, with 
remittance, to us and 
state size. 

Shawknit socks are seam- 
less, fast colors, and made from 
yarns combed and spun in our own mill, 
which we absolutely guarantee to be superior to 
the highest andaek tests for strength and durability. 


Ask your good dealer for Shawknit Socks 


Style 1989. Solid fast Snowblack 
are two of our medium weight cotton socks. 25c.a 
ent to any address in 


Style 5?1. Oxford mixture, white inside 
ir; 6 pairs in box, $1.50; sizes, 9 to 113% inclusive. 
. S. upon receipt of price. 


Our beautiful i/lustrated, colored ca =~ shows styles and prices and — useful and valuable stocking 


information. 


ant you to have it. Write for it 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 12 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Don’t 
Speculate 


with your savings. You 
ought to have all the 
interest your money can earn—but you 
must have safety. 

This Company issues 


CERTIFICATES of DEPOSIT 


in amounts of one hundred dollars or 
more, running for two years and bearing 
6 per cent interest. Abundant real 
estate security absolutely safeguards 
your investment. Interest checks are 
mailed to depositors every six months. 
Certificates are negotiable and may be 
realized upon readily at any time. 


Write for the book 
giving full details 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1049 Calvert Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


My, but they’re good! There’s 
no limit to the making of tasty 
things with Kornlet. It is the sweet, 
creamy pulp of young, tender, green 
corn—free from hulls and husks. 


Kor 


(The Heart 1? the Kernel) 


comes in acan; but it canned corn. 
Unusually delicious and nutritious. 
In Kornlet you have green corn 
the year ‘round. 
Look for recipes on every 
wrapper. Valuable book of 
recipes sent free on request. 
If your grocer hasn't 
ornlet, write us. 
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pring Sale 


|Housekeepin g¢ Goods 


We are now offering Very Special Values in all of the following lines : 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Table Cloths Bed Spreads at Reduced Prices 
2x2 yard Cloth at.......... $2.40, 3.50, 4.50, 5.25, 6.75, 8.00 Imported Patent Satin, similar in st ‘le to 
2x2¥% yard Cloth at $2.75, 3.00, 3.60, 4.50, 5.50, 6.00, 6.50, 7.50 M arseltles. Very attractive and serviceable aoedn 
2x 3 yard Cloth at $3.25, 3.50, 4.25, 5.25, 6.00, 7.25, 7.75, 9.75 Single Bed Size at .. .. $3.00, 3.25, 4.00, 4.25, 4.50, 5.00, 6.00 
2% x 2% yard Cloth at...... $4.75, 5.50, 6.25, 7.50, 8.00, 8.50 | Double Bed Size at..................$375, 5.00, 6.50, 7.25 

10.00, 11.25 
2% x 3 yard Cloth at........ $5.50, 6.00, 6.75, 7.25, 8.25, 9.50 Imported Dimity and Aerial 
10.50, 12.00 Bed Spreads 
Napkins (Per Dozen) 5 Light in Weight for Summer Use. 
Breakfast size at...... $2.00, 2.25, 2.40, 2.50, 3.50, 5.25, 6.00 £2.00 
Dinner size at....$3.00, 3.25, 4.00, 4.75, 5.75, 6.50, 7.50, 8.00 $2.50 

Com fortables Summer Blankets (Per Pair) 

A Very Special Lot of Wool filled, Silk covered Com- Single Bed Size at........ $4.00, 4.50, 6.00, 7.00, 8.00, 9.00 
SONG oseccccocctsevces $6.75, 12.00, and 13.50 Double Bed Size at........ $4.75, 6.00, 7.00, 8.00, 9.50, 10.50 


An eight page illugtrated circular describing the above Sale will be mailed free upon request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 
5th Ave. and 34th st. Nu ee Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


| 


A friend who is “big” | easy 


who is ‘‘genuine,’’ lifts you out of | 


yourself—makes you glow—makes 
you forget life’s mean, little cares. 
When you see some ‘‘thing”’’ that is per- 
fect, you feel just the same way. 
There’s something in you that reaches |} ¥S 
out for it. That is the thought back of 


Patented 1906. Trade-mark Registered. use 
the New Window Shade Material 


Perfection zs hard to attain, but Brenlin will make you feel that you 
£8) have come very near it in window shades. 2 
It is substantial—not thin, translucent like Holland shades. It is a 
strong, closely-woven shade; it really shades. 
Then—itisgenuine. It hasa natural body which makesit hang straight and smooth. 
Opaque shades are “filled.” They are made of flimsy material, “‘starched”’ stiff 
with chalk. In use, this chalk cracks, breaks the threads underneath—the light 
comes through in streaks. Glance at your present shades! 
seseeee And then—there is Brenlin Duplex—light on one side and dark on the other. 
.. With Duplex your shades are all the same color outside, inside you may have 
a whatever color harmonizes with the room. 
Look for marking closely ; you can only see it by taking the shade in your 
Lil hands; but be sure that it is there when your shades are delivered. It is your 
fy” protection against shades that look like Brenlin When new, but “‘crack.”’ 
Write today for samples in colors,names of dealers in your city who have tt— 
fa and ** The Treatment of Windows''—showing how to obtain best lighting effects, 4” 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 2045-2055 Reading Road, Cincinnati shajeafteruse ° 


of a Comfortable Shoe 


ID yourself of the mistaken idea that there need be any sacrifice of style to gain 
. comfort! It is not the shape of the ordinary shoe, bat the rub, rub, rub of its 
Red Cross Two-eyelet Patent = stiff sole at every step you take that makes your feet burn, throb, ache. 95 out 
ColtOxford. Also made intan, $3.50. of every 100 cases of foot suffering can be traced directly to stiff soles. 
The spring models of the Rep Cross show how style and comfort can doth be had in the same shoe. 
The sole of the Rep Cross is flexible. It is made of specially tanned leather of regu/ar thickness, yet so supple you can bend it 
double when new. This suppleness is secured by a special slow tanning process, in which none of the adulterants and chemicals 
used to weight leather and hurry the tanning are used. All the leather’s natural life and elasticity are preserved. : 
Instead of being stiff and vise-like, the Rep Cross Suox gives a sense of freedom and ease in a stylish shoe that you can not 
conceive of until you have worn it. It is made in all styles, all leathers. 
Ask your dealer for it, See it. Bend it. It is the greatest advance in modern shoemaking. Try on a pair today. 
Leading dealers have it, if yours hasn’t, don’t /et that prevent your getting it. Write us—we will give you the name of a dealer 
who has or supply you direct. Fit guaranteed. Oxfords, $3.50; High Shoes, $4.00. Special styles de luxe : Oxfords, $4.00; 
High Shoes, $5.00 
The popular golden brown, an Our booklet *“* Modern Shoe Comfort” shows all of the styles 


ail around favorite. Also forthe season, tells what the new ideas are, and explains the 
made in glazed kid. No. importance of foot comfort to health. Write for it. Address 


157 Red Cross Bluch- . 
or Oxford, $3.50. Krohn. Fechheimer & Company 
539-559 Dandridge St. Cincinnati 


Imitations have neither the comfort,sty!e nor 
wearing qualities of the Rep Cross. Insist on 
ig) seeing this trade-mark with the name Krohn, 

hal) Fechheimer & Co. stamped on the sole. If 

£ <—y you don’t see it, don’t buy. Write us, and we 
ill you are supplied. 


BRI 


The name is perforated 
inthe margin 


REN LIN 
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thana pump—clasps 
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No. 15 


a The Republican National 

The Political Convention, which meets 
Campaign in Chicago on June 15, 
will have 980 delegates. Of this num- 
ber 264 have already been chosen. 
According to figures reported by the 
New York Tribune, 178 of the delegates 
already selected are instructed for Mr. 
Taft, 28 for Mr. Fairbanks, 22 for Mr. 
Cannon, and 4 for Mr. Hughes, while 32 
are uninstructed. Mr. Taft has all the 
delegates from Florida, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Tennessee, 
and nearly all from Iowa and Missouri ; 
Mr. Fairbanks has the entire delega- 
tion from Indiana, and Mr. Cannon all 
but two of the Illinois delegates. In the 
case of thirty of the 264 seats already 
provided for, contests are being made. 
But the sentiment for Mr. Taft, as so far 
expressed in the actual vote of con- 
ventions, is overwhelming. State con- 
ventions are being held this week in 
Delaware, South Dakota, Virginia, Mas- 
sachusetts, and New York, and other con- 
ventions will be held at intervals up to 
the first of June. The platform adopted 
by the Indiana State Convention con- 
tained a plank, written by Vice-President 
Fairbanks, which declared in favor of an 
early revision of the tariff, called for an 
extra session of Congress to meet next 
November for the consideration of the 
subject, and recommended that Congress 
“take immediate steps to secure the 
proper data by experts for intelligent 
revision.” The first of the National 
Conventions was held last week, when 
the Populists met at St. Louis and nomi- 
nated Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, 
for the Presidency, and Samuel Williams, 
of Indiana, for the Vice-Presidency. 
The platform favors Government own- 
ership of railways, telephone and tele- 
graph systems, regulation of ccrpora- 
tions, establishment of the referendum, 
postal savings banks, legislation to im- 


$3 a year 
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prove conditions of labor, enactment of 
an employers’ liability bill, inauguration 
of public works to give employment in 
times of business troubles; it opposes 
the action of inferior Federal courts in 
annulling by injunction'laws of the States, 
and opposes also gambling in futures. 


By a judgment from 
which only Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan dissents, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided the question which stirred sev- 
eral States last year,and which created in 
North Carolina and Alabama a serious 
clash between State and Federal courts. 
It is to be remembered that the power 
of the Federal Government over inter- 
State commerce has been broadly con- 
firmed by decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court from the early days of 
the Republic tillnow. Inthe meantime, 
several States have asserted an authority 
which has been hardly less ample. As 
a consequence, the crux of this present 
question has not been the extension of the 
Federal power, but the limit of the power 
of the States. The Supreme Court has 
now determined that no State has the 
authority to do what three States, at 
least, have attempted to do—namely, to 
preserve to themselves the regulation of 
railways by enacting laws so stringent 
that the railways and their agents, for 
fear of the heavy penalties imposed, are 
intimidated from attempting to maintain 
their constitutional rights by appeal to 
the Federal courts. In decidingthis ques- 
tion the Court also decides that the State 
cannot escape from this limitation of its 
powers by pleading that the State official 
who is administering an intimidating 
statute is out of the reach of the Federal 
court; although it is true that a State 
cannot be sued in a Federal court,a State 


official can be sued or proceeded against — 
801 
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as a State official if he is violating in his 
official act a stipulation of the Federal 
Constitution. This decision of course 
extends to other subjects than inter-State 
commerce. It is, in fact, a far-reaching 
decision, removing a threatened obstacle 
to the development of Federal power. 
In such a review as this many details 
must of course be omitted. ‘The Court 
takes care to qualify its decision, as, for 
instance, by making it clear that a Fed- 
eral court cannot directly enjoin a State 
court, and that in matters in which the 
State alone is concerned the decision 
does not apply as’ it does to the case in 
hand. Nevertheless, the decision is a 
sweeping one—so sweeping, in fact, that 
Mr. Justice Harlan says that the prin- 
ciple, if firmly established, would, in his 
opinion, “inaugurate a new era in the 
American judicial system and in the 
relations of the National and State 
Governments.” The fact seems to us 
to be that it is the legal recognition of 
an era which almost imperceptibly began 
years ago, and from which it was impos- 
sible to escape. It is one of the logical 
outcomes of the principle once enunci- 
ated by Professor J. B. Thayer, of Har- 
vard University, in interpreting the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court on this 
subject, that in matters of inter-State 
commerce there are no States. 


The case concern- 
ing which this im- 
portant decision 
of the Supreme Court was rendered was 
“In the Matter of Edward T. Young, 
Petitioner.”” The State of Minnesota 
passed a law establishing certain rates, 
On the ground that these rates were 
ruinously low and therefore violative of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
stockholders of a certain railway brought 
suit in a Federal Circuit Court against 
the raiiway and certain State officials, 
including the Attorney-General, with the 
- object of enjoining the railway from 
adopting these rates and the officials 
from enforcing them. ‘These stockhold- 


The State and 
Inter-State Commerce 


ers declared that they had demanded of 
the railway president and directors that 
they decline to adopt these rates ; but the 
railway men had replied that the severity 
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of the penalties imposed by the law 
would be ruinous to them. The Federal 
court issued a restraining order. Attor- 
ney-General Young, averring that, as the 
State of Minnesota had not consented 
to the commencement of a suit against 
him as Attorney-General of the State, 
the Federal court had no jurisdiction 
under the Eleventh Amendment, which 
prevents any Federal court from enter- 
taining a suit brought by a citizen against 
a State, disobeyed the injunction of 
the Federal court and brought action 
in a State court against the railway 
to force it to obey the law. ‘There- 
upon the Federal court held the Attor- 
ney-General for contempt. The case 
went to the United States Supreme Court 
on habeas corpus proceedings. The 
Supreme Court thus found it necessary 
to decide upon three general questions. 
The first was whether there were Federal 
questions involved; for if there were 
none, the Federal Circuit Court had 
no jurisdiction and the Attorney-General 
could go free. The Supreme Court 
found that there were Federal questions 
involved. The second was whether the 
rate laws were unconstitutional; for if 
they were not, there was no ground on 
which the Circuit Court could have 
enjoined the Attorney-General from 
enforcing them. The Supreme Court 
found that “the provisions of the acts 
relating to the enforcement of the rates, 
either for freight or passengers, by im- 
posing such enormous fines and possible 
imprisonment as a result of an unsuc- 
cessful effort to test the validity of the 
laws themselves, are unconstitutional on 
their face, without regard to the question 
of the insufficiency of those rates.’”’ In 
ordinary criminal cases, the Court pointed 
out, there is no question as to the juris- 
diction of the Legislature; but it is 
manifestly unjust, in those subjects over 
which the power of the Legislature is 


questionable, to “impose upon a party 


interested the burden” of testing the 
validity of a statute for the first time 
“only upon the condition that if unsuc- 
cessful he must suffer imprisonment and > 
pay fines. . . .” The third and most im- 
portant question was whether the suit 
against the Attorney-General was a suit 
against the State; for if it was, it was 
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in contravention of the Eleventh Amend- 
ment, and the Attorney-General could 
go free. The Court decided that it was 
a suit against an individual and not 
against the State. ‘The Court says: 

If the act which the State Attorney-Gen 
eral seeks to enforce be a violation of the 
Federal Constitution, the officer in proceed- 
ing under such enactment comes into conflict 
with the superior authority of that Constitu- 
tion, and he is in that case stripped of his 
official or representative character and is 
subjected in his person to the consequences 
of his individual conduct. The State has 
no power to impart to him any immunity 
from responsibility to the supreme authority 
of the United States. 


Accompanying the opinion in the Min- 
nesota case is a decision in a North 
Carolina case to the same effect, and 
rendered for the same reasons. ‘These 
decisions ought to end the attempt of 
States to exercise, even by indirection, 
so distinctively a Federal function as the 
regulation of inter-State commerce. At 
any rate, they show that the Legislatures 
and Governors of North Carolina and 
Alabama were wrong, and that Judge 
Pritchard and Judge Thomas G. Jones, 
who were both hotly criticised and defied 
last summer, were right. The Progress- 
ive Farmer, of North Carolina, a weekly 
paper of courage and of liberal spirit, 
has generously emphasized Judge Pritch- 
ard’s vindication. These decisions show, 
moreover, that the attempt of several 
Western as well as Southern States to 
assume control of the railways was con- 
trary to the unescapable tendencies of our 
Government. If all the energies which 
have been directed toward the enactment 
and enforcement of drastic State law can 
be turned to perfecting Federal regulation 
and to co-ordinating with it the necessary 
State measures (as has been done in 
New York), the inter-State commerce 
question will soon cease to be a dis- 
turbing issue. 


Last week the Forest 
Service was attacked 
in both branches of 
Congress. ‘The assault was apparently 
part of the general scheme of the opposers 
of forest preservation. Without forest 
preservation we cannot have a proper 
lumber supply. And since the forest is 


The Forest Service 
Attacked 
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the chief water reservoir, without forest 
conservation we cannot have a proper 
water supply. Not only do Spain, Syria, 
and China show the effects of deforesta- 
tion; we need look no farther than our 
owncountry. In one year floods directly 
traceable to forest destruction in the 
southern Appalachian Mountains de- 
stroyed several million dollars’ worth of 
property. The quality of the adverse 
criticism in the House of Representatives 
last week may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing statement by Mr. Mondell, of 
Wyoming: 

There are many other factors -affecting 
water conservation besides forests; and, in 
my opinion, a vast territory could and often 
has a fairly regular water flow without for- 
ests; and, as far as water flow is concerned, 
a territory even as large as the United 
States could, in my opinion, get along very 
well without any considerable forests at all, 
if it were noi for the fact that we need lum- 
ber and love trees. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Busleson] looks horrified. 1 am 
not surprised at that, in view of the vigorous 
and exaggerated propaganda we have had 
on the other side of the subject for a long 
time. In me opinion, an acre of well-culti- 
vated ground is worth ten acres in woodland 
in the conservation of water. In my opinion, 
there is nothing that conserves water like 
cultivated areas. 


However this be—and the general opin- 
ion of well-informed people will hardly 
coincide with Mr. Mondell’s—without 
the conservation of water itself we can- 
not have a sufficient supply for drinking 
and domestic purposes, for irrigation 
and canals, for water power and the gen- 
eration of electricity. In the conserva- 
tion of water on the navigable streams, 
the public domain, and the National 
Forests, the Federal Government is and 
must be aided by private enterprise. 
How shall those relations be adjusted ? 
By practically perpetual and unrestricted 
grant of rights of way and storage-dam 
privileges, say the greedy, as is evident 
in the bills before Congress. Mr. Mon- 
dell, a foremost critic of the Forest Serv- 
ice, is the author of one of them. Such 
bills, if passed, would be a blow at the 
Forest Service. As Mr. Pinchot, the 
Forester, says: 

They would deprive the Secretary of Agri- 


culture of power, now enjoyed by him, to 
make regulations affecting rights of way. 


Without such regulation the rights granted 
would often conflict with the people’s inter- 
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ests. Aside from these general grounds, the 
proposed measures leave no power to con- 
trol location, to insure safe construction, or 
to protect timber. Such measures simply 
intrench monopoly as represented by large 
and wealthy corporations with great finan- 
cial backing. The proposal is to obtain for 
nothing privileges involving the monopolistic 
control of the daily life of our people to an 
unparalleled degree. Of course the Forest 
Service, already providing for legitimate 
uses of its forests, opposes any measures 
looking toward unfair special and private 
advantage. 

President Roosevelt agrees in this, as 
may be gathered from his Message to 
Congress a fortnight ago: 

I shall be obliged, hereafter, in accordance 
with the policy stated in a recent mes- 
sage, to veto any water power bill which 
does not provide for a time limit and for the 
right of the President or Secretary con- 
cerned to fix and collect such a charge as 
he may find to be just and reasonable in each 
case. 


Last week the Senate 
invited the President 
to exercise the threat- 
ened veto power. It passed a bill au- 
thorizing a water company to construct 
a dam across the Snake River in the 
State of Washington, without including 
the provisions recommended by the Presi- 
dent. The Snake River rises in the Yel- 
lowstone Park and flows through Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon into the Pacific 
Ocean. Lewiston, Idaho, is at the head 
of navigation. ‘This bill was referred to 
in The Outlook last week as presumably 
providing for the irrigation of thousands 
of acres of land thereabouts. Its critics 
declare that the necessary power re- 
quired for such irrigation could be dis- 
posed of for enough to pay for the entire 
cost of the proposed dam, and that even 
then sufficient power would be left to be 
ultimately worth several million dollars. 
As Senator Heyburn, of Idaho, said: 

We are asked here to consider the propo- 
sition of granting to this private enterprise 
the right to take possession of this great 
waterway—lI think I would not be exagger- 
ating should I say that it is as broad as 
the Potomac in front of this city—to take 
possession of it and undertake to construct 
adam init. What they want is to take pos- 
session of it for the purpose of a financial 
exploitation that will enable them to take 
this privilege which Congress gives, and 
then sell it to some one else. 


The Senate Opposes 
the President 
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But if they do not sell it, the measure 
might place the agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, and transportation development of 
the surrounding region at the monopo- 
listic mercy of a private company. 
Accordingly, in view of the President’s 
Message, amendments were offered by 
Senator Perkins, of California, covering 
the two points properly made by the 
Chief Executive. They were, however, 
regrettably defeated by Senators who 
“would not concede the Federal Govern- 
ment’s right to take control of the waters 
within any State and levy tolls for their 
use.”” To this Senator Teller, of Colo- 
rado, added: ~ 

Having engaged in the timber and grazing 
business and established sawmills, the Presi- 
dent now proposes to become a water-master 
or toll-keepe;. 
And why not? As the Executive head 
of the Federal Government, his duty is 
to approve or disapprove of measures 
affecting the National Forests, the public 
domain, and navigable streams, all of 
which are uader Federal control. Pri- 
vate enterprise is indispensable to the 
Federal Government. ‘The risks attend- 
ing such enterprise are great enough to 
warrant the demand of an ample fran- 
chise-term, and a refusal to compensate 
the Government at higher rates than 
would be demanded by private owners. 
Respecting these conditions the Admin- 
istration and the most far-sighted private 
corporations are in entire harmony. 
Neither wishes to cheat the other. From 
the approaching conference at the White 
House of the Governors of all the States 
with the President concerning the con- 
servation of our natural resources, we 
shall soon understand how these repre- 
sentatives of the States stand.. Will 
they uphold their Senators in opposing 
an Administration which declines to give 
something for nothing ? 
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Having repeatedly failed 
to obtain any satisfac- 
tory reply to its demands 
for arbitration of charges of oppression 
and confiscation as regards American 
rights (or even, indeed, barely civil 
treatment), our State Department has 
laid the papers in the controversy -with 


The Case 
Against Castro 
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Venezuela before the Senate, with the 
expectation that Congress may take 
action. - The nature of the American 
ciaims has already been discussed in 
The Outlook. The defense of its refusal 
to arbitrate made by Venezuela is tech- 
nically acute enough, and seems on its 
face to have some force ; but if Castros 
case is strong technically, ours is so mor- 
ally. Thus, Venezuela asserts that some 
part of the controversy has already been 
arbitrated ; that the most important of 
the other claims have been passed upon 
by the highest courts in Venezuela, and 
that no country ought to be forced to 
arbitrate property claims as to matters 
within its own boundaries already de- 
cided by its courts; that one or more of 
the claimants are not American citizens ; 
that some of the American claimants 
have encouraged revolution ;/ that per- 
jury and financial trickery have been 
employed by the claimants (this refers 
especially to the asphalt concessions), 
until they are not entitled to the support 
of their home Government. All this 
sounds well if one does not go behind 
the lawyer’s point of view. But the 
‘essential claim of our Government is 
that President Castro has used courts 
and Government offices arbitrarily and 
wrongfully to injure American citizens. 
We cannot allow, if this is the case, that 
an appeal by him to what we assert are 
merely his creatures should make repa- 
ration impossible. An outside tribunal, 
that is,a courtof international arbitration, 
must decide whether Venezuela itself has, 
under form of law, deliberately confis- 
cated property and oppressed individ- 
uals. With a nation of good repute for 
justice Castro’s contentions might hold ; 
but nations as well as individuals may 
have bad reputations, and Venezuela’s 
conduct has long been regarded the world 
over as disreputable and _ tyrannical. 
In short, our position as a Nation is 
that offenses have been committed which 
might almost, or quite, justify war; but 
the United States does not propose to 
enter into war; it believes it can bring 
President Castro to his senses in some 
iess violent way. This might be by a 
seizure of ports until our claims are satis- 
fied through retaining customs dues, or 
it might be by placing commercial restric- 
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tions on Venezuela’s intercourse with 
the United States. It is understood 
that both methods will be discussed 
before Congress. As an instance of the 
kind of thing which has been permitted 
by the President and courts of Venezuela, 
we may quote an account of one so- 
called legal procedure, reported by Mr. 
Calhoun, the United States Commis- 
sioner, and thus summarized in the New 
York Tribune: 


A “sequestration” suit was brought 
against an American company doing busi- 
ness in Venezuela. The petition in the suit 
was filed on Wednesday. On Thursday, 
the next day, the order granting sequestra- 
tion of the company’s property and appoint- 
ing a receiver was issued. On the morning 
of Friday, the third day of the procedure, 
the receiver accepted the appointment, qual- 
ified, received his commission, and set out 
to seize the property. And then, a few hours 
later, on Friday afternoon, when the case 
was closed and the receiver well on his way, 
the local managing director of the company, 
who all the time had been right there in 
Caracas, as all concerned in the proceedings 
well knew, was for the first time served with 
notice of what was being, or rather what had 
been, done! 

The writ of sequestration thus secretly 
issued authorized the seizure “ of the prop- 
erty leased” and the holding of it pending 
the determination of the controversy. But 
the Venezuelan Government let no pent-up 
Utica contract its powers. It seized not 
only the “ property leased,” but also every- 
thing else belonging to the company upon 
which its receiver could lay his hands, in- 
cluding personal effects and cash, entirely 
outside the subject matter of the disputed 
lease over which the suit occurred. Nor 
was that all. Instead of “holding” the 
property which it had seized, according to 
the code, it began using and consuming it 
for the carrying on of business in competi- 
tion with the company which owned it. 


If this were exceptional, it would not be 
of great importance ; but the entire his- 
tory of Castro’s dealings with the asphalt 
companies through many years is full of 
such things. If Venezuela wishes to be 
treated as other independent nations 
are, it must refrain from predatory acts. 


“A Friend of That Senator Foraker is 
th » Skillful in impressing a 

e Negro 

: certain class of negroes is 
indubitable. He has succeeded in per- 
suading thousands of this sort that he is 
a friend of the race. His latest exhibi- 
tion of friendship has taken the form of 
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withstanding the only constitutional 
measure of relief that has been proposed 
for the restoration to the army of any of 
the negro soldiers who were dismissed 
from the service as a result of the Browns- 
ville affray. ‘There have been two meas- 
ures before the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. One, introduced by Sena- 
tor Foraker, as The Outlook has stated, 
directs that every soldier discharged 
because of that affray shall be reinstated 
upon his taking oath of innocence. It 
would be unfortunate for Senator Foraker 
if that bill were passed. It is much more 
impressive in its present condition than 
it would be in the form of law. The 
Constitution does not make Congress 
commander-in-chief of the army ; neither 
does it invest in Congress the appoint- 
ing power. Such a measure as Senator 
Foraker has submitted would be void 
as law; but as a bill hung up in com- 
mittee it pleads loudly for negro votes, 
and without doubt very effectively. 
The other measure enables the Presi- 
dent to reinstate such soldiers as are 
able to prove their trustworthiness. 
Since Senator Foraker cannot have 
his own bill passed, he is obstructing 
the passage’of the other. His attitude is 
calculated to impress the uninformed as 
heroic: uncompromising hostility to any- 
thing but complete exoneration of the 
entire battalion. His argument is spe- 
cious; it is echoed by newspapers that 
are intelligent enough to discern the 
false pretense of it. Nobody, it is de- 
clared, is supposed to be required to 
prove his innocence. This is echoed 
by editors who would not hesitate to 
discharge an office boy on suspicion, 
and would not think of employing as 
confidential stenographer any one sus- 
pected of breach of confidence unless 
he could prove positively his fidelity to 
atrust. ‘T!e rule that applies to a crim- 
inal court oes not apply to the army, 
any more ?#ian it applies to the affairs 
of a busin. s concern or ofa household. 
It simply suits Senator Foraker, and 
those who for political reasons support 
him, to argue as if it did. In the mean- 
time, the soldiers who might get back 
into the army may have the consolation 
of knowing that they are helping to 
contribute a little something to bolster 
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up Senator Foraker’s falling political 


fortunes. 


The Kaiser, the Towers, 
and Mr. Hill 


About two weeks 
ago a_ telegram 
from Berlin an- 
nounced that Dr. David Jayne Hill would 
not be acceptable to “the German Gov- 
ernment” as Ambassador at Berlin. 
“The grounds upon which Germany 
declines to receive Dr. Hill are, in gen- 
eral, that he is not a man of sufficient 
importance to represent the United 
States in Berlin.” David Jayne Hill 
has been President of the University of 
Rochester, First Assistant Secretary of 
State under John Hay, whom he served 
with signal ability, Minister to Switzer- 
land, and is now Minister to Holland. 
In the last of these positions he rendered 
marked service in connection with the 
Hague Peace Conference. Dr. Hill is 
notable as a scholar, especially in Ger- 
man, a speaker, an authority on interna- 
tional law, and a skilled diplomat ; indeed, 
the diplomatic service counts no more 
accomplished or tactful representative. 
When, last year, Mr. Charlemagne 
‘Tower, our present Ambassador to Ger- 
many, in writing to President Roosevelt, 
announced his resignation, the Presi- 
dent, at the request of the Secretary of 
State, named Dr. Hill for that position, 
as a man better fitted than any other 
presumable candidate. To fill Dr. Hill’s 
place at The Hague, Mr. Beaupré, Minis- 
ter to the Argentine Republic, was named, 
and to fill Mr. Beaupré’s, Mr. Spencer 
Eddy, First Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Berlin. These three 
promotions are in pursuance of the 
policy inaugurated by John Hay and 
effectively furthered by the present 
Secretary of State. Not only does Mr, 
Root believe in the principle ct pro- 
motion within the diplomatic service, 
wherever possible, rather than to recruit 
from without; he also believes that per- 
sonal ability and experience and not a 
bank book should be the passport to pre- 
ferment. This he has already exhibited 
in nominating comparatively poor men 
to the ambassadorships at St. Petersburg, 
Tokyo, and Rio de Janeiro, replacing 
rich men in each case. When Dr. Hill, 
a man of modest fortune, was named to 
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succeed Mr. Tower, a man of great for- 
tune, at Berlin, the German Foreign 
Office, the Emperor, and practically all 
Germany, united in approval. Four 
months later we read that Mr. Tower is 
requested to forward a letter to Wash- 
ington, stating the grounds of the 
Emperor’s change of mind. Now the 
Emperor, a monarch almost Oriental in 
his love of display, desires to elevate 
Berlin to the social brilliance of Vienna, 
Paris, and London. During the winter 
he and the Imperial family have partici- 
pated in a series of entertainments given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Tower, so unparalleled 
not only in actual magnificence, but in 
the cleverness of their arrangement, that 
he is said to have called his hostess “ the 
Moltke of German society,” to acknowl- 
edge that she had given to the German 
capital what it had long lacked, and to 
have declared to an American consul 
about to return home, “ Tell Mr. Roose- 
velt that lam very angry with him for 
accepting Mr. Tower’s resignation.” It 
may have been perfectly natural for the 
Kaiser to wish to retain Mr. and Mrs. 
Tower in Berlin, but the method which 
he pursued to attain his desire would 
properly be called diplomatically indis- 
creet if pursued by a less distinguished 
personage. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Tower appears to have been aware 
of this indiscretion and therefore must 
share in whatever blame attaches to it, 


As a matter of fact, 
however, an American 
representative in Ber- 
lin has been specially welcome to a 
nation of scholars whenever he has rep- 
resented scholarly attainments rather 
than material resources. ‘This was the 
case with George Bancroft and with 
Bayard Taylor. It was also the case 
with Mr. Tower, whose interesting vol- 
umes on “Lafayette in the American 
Revolution ” showed to the German peo- 
ple his scholarly achievements, as does 
more impressively in Dr. Hill’s case his 
monumental “ History of Diplomacy in 
Europe.” Indeed, Dr. Hill was selected 
for the German Embassy, not only be- 
cause of his statesmanlike ability, not 
only because his promotion would apply 
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An Undemocratic 
Democracy 


civil service principles to our diplomatic 
service, but also because of his rank in the 
world of literature. ‘The Berlin despatch 
aroused immediate resentment here. 
Within three days the German Ambas- 
sador conveyed to the American Gov- 
ernment the Emperor’s frank assurance 
that there had never been any change in 
his attitude toward Dr. Hill. Of course 
not. Nevertheless, when Dr. Hill’s 
nomination was sent to the Senate 
last week it was confirmed with unac- 
customed celerity. ‘That was not the 
only effect in Congress due to the inci- 
dent. Congress began actively to con- 
sider the various bills pending at this 
session to provide our ambassadors 
with residences. It was realized that if 
this provision were made, the salary 
paid to them, though unworthily small 
compared with that of other great 
nations, would not be such an obstacle 
as hitherto to a poor man named to an 
ambassadorship. Unwittingly we have 
brought upon ourselves a condition re- 
pugnant to democratic theories of gov- 
ernment. We owe it to ourselves to 
change that condition. Poor men rep- 
resenting countries which are not demo- 
cratic are able to come here as ambas- 
sadors because the remuneration and 
accommodations are sufficient to make 
it unnecessary for them to draw on their 
private purses. Yet the American diplo- 
matic service has sometimes seemed to 
represent a plutocracy rather than a 
democracy. 


® 


._. Irish matters were ver 
Irish Affairs at the front in 
House of Commons last week, and the 
attitude of the Liberals on the Home 
Rule question was very distinctly dis- 
closed by the resolution presented by 
Mr. Redmond to the effect that “in the 
opinion of this House, a solution of this 
problem can only be attained by giving 
the Irish people legislative and executive 
control of purely Irish affairs.” This 
motion was amended by adding the 
words, “All subject to the supreme 
authority of the Imperial Parliament.” 
Mr. Balfour, in a brief speech, endeav- 
ored to add to the embarrassment of 


Mr. Asquith’s position between the con-_ 
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servative and radical elements in his 
own party, the group who favor and those 
who disfavor Home Rule; but the Lib- 
eral leader in the House, with character- 
istic vigor, declared that he had never 
been less embarrassed in his life ; that 
for over twenty years he and his col- 
leagues had constantly advocated self- 
government for Ireland’s purely local 
affairs, and that he held that opinion as 
strongly as ever. He could not, how- 
ever, he added, support the motion, be- 
cause no Parliament would be justified 
in embarking in such a task unless the 
matter had first been submitted to popu- 
lar vote. So far as the present Parlia- 
ment is concerned, in passing the Irish 
Councils Bill last year it had exhausted 
its powers for dealing with the Irish 
problem. Mr. Asquith made it quite 
clear that, so long as he has a dominant 
influence in directing the policy of the 
Liberal party, Home Rule will not be 
brought to the front, and he refused to 
declare what he would be willing to do 
at the next general election. Mr. Birrell, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, made an 
almost passionate speech in support of 
the bill; declaring that the Liberal party 
is a Home Rule party, and that he has 
never attempted to conceal the fact that, 
in his conviction, Home Rule ought to 
be granted. Out of a total of 670 mem- 
bers of the House, 200 abstained from 
voting, many of them probably Liberals, 
and the motion was carried by 313 votes 
to 157. Mr. Asquith has taken his place 
besid2 Lord Rosebery and the Liberal 
group who refuse to push the Home Rule 
question further, and he has taken a 
stand which can hardly fail to alienate 
the Nationalists and a goodly number of 
Liberal members of the House. With 
public opinion running so strongly as it 
appears to be against the Liberal Gov- 
ernment, the support of the Irish Nation- 
alists’ vote and of the Labor vote may 
soon become necessary to the Liberal 
Ministry ; for the Home Rulers and the 
Laborites have hitherto worked in unison, 
except on the Educational Bill. The 
other Irish question was that of the new 
universities bill, introduced by Mr. Bir- 
rell, by the terms of which it is proposed 
to charter two new universities, one at 
Dublin, the other at Belfast; that at 
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Belfast having but one college, the well- 
known Queen’s College ; that at Dublin, 
not only the present college, but two con- 
stituent colleges in addition, at Cork and 
Galway; these colleges to be without 
religious tests, and to be governed by 
their respective Senates. ‘The bill pro- 
vides that $100,000 from the Irish church 
fund shall be divided between the two 
universities ; that the Crown shall have 
the right to nominate some members of 
the Senates, and that Catholic and Prot- 
estant bishops and laymen shall take 
part in the direction of the two institu- 
tions. The power of appointing and 
dismissing professors resides in the 
Senates; while a Board of Visitors is to 
be nominated by the Crown. In addition 
to the $100,000 from the Irish church 
fund, the bill provides for an appropria- 
tion of $200,000 from the Exchequer, 
with special grants of $750,000 to 
Dublin and $300,000 to Belfast. Mr. 
Balfour, as leader of the Opposition, 
expressed his approval of the bill, and 
Mr. Dillon declared that the bill would 
be accepted by the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland. It passed its first reading by a 
vote of 307 to 24. 

There is no evidence that 
the wretched man Silver- 
stein, who, a week ago last 
Saturday, in Union Square of New York 
City, attempted to throw a bomb into a 
squad of police, with no other result than 
to kill a bystander and to inflict proba- 
bly fatal injuries upon himself, had any 
fellow-conspirators, although his crime 
may have been more or less directly the 
result of Anarchistic propaganda. In 
this respect the bomb-throwing differs 
essentially from the attack upon the 
Chicago police in 1886, for which Spies, 
Parsons, and others were tried as con- 
spirators or actual participants. Silver- 
stein was an extremely ignorant, illiter- 
ate, and apparently stupid youth of 
twenty. Itis said that he had a hatred of 
the police because he had been clubbed 
in some disturbance. ‘That he brought 
over from Russia or acquired from other 
Russian Jews the spirit of meeting what 
he regarded as oppression by murder 
can hardly be doubted. Probably he 


Anarchist or 
Paranotiac ? 
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belonged really to the class of semi- 
responsible criminals like the murderer 
of President McKinley—men who have 
enough knowledge of the nature of crime 
to make them morally responsible for 
their deeds, but whose reasonless hatred 
of all in power and cruel passion for 
violence mark them as abnormal. The 
incident of the bomb-throwing itself 
has not occupied public attention so 
much as certain questions connected 
with the Union Square demonstration 
at which it occurred. It had been pro- 
posed to hold a meeting of unemployed 
to urge that the city provide work for 
them. The meeting was called by men 
representing Socialist journals and or- 
ganizations, was to be addressed by 
Socialist orators (including Mr. Robert 
Hunter, of the so-called “ parlor Social- 
ists ” group), and was, in fact, more of a 
Socialist meeting than one of the unem- 
ployed. The police, rightly or wrongly, 
feared disturbance, and the Park Com- 
missioner declined to grant the permit 
for the meeting required by the city’s 
ordinances. Nevertheless, great crowds 
collected in Union Square. There was 
even some attempt to hold the meeting 
despite the prohibition, and in the end 
the police were called upon to disperse 
the mob. They declare that they used 
no unnecessary violence ; the Socialists 
assert that the police were brutal, and 
clubbed or rode down resistants and 
non-resistants alike. We have not seen, 
however, exact charges of serious injury 
to specified individuals, and unless such 
proof is brought forward it will probably 
be believed that there was more rough- 
ness of tongue and manner than actual 
violence. But an outburst of protest fol- 
lowed, alleging that the rights of free 
speech and free assembly had been vio- 
lated. The principles involved in this 
claim are discussed editorially on another 
page. Apart from the undoubted right 
of a city government not merely to put 
down but to foresee and prevent dis- 
turbance in its crowded streets and 
squares, the question has been raised as 
to the wisdom of the decision in this 
particular case. Thus Dr. Devine, of 
the Charity Organization Society, while 
he has no sympathy with the Socialist 
committee who were managing the 


affair, and thought that such a meet- 
ing would not benefit the unemployed, 
is quoted as deprecating the police 
force’s harshness and the arbitrary 
power displayed in forbidding the meet- 
ing. Force is added to this argument 
by a fact which the police as well as 
many other half-informed people continu- 
ally ignore—namely, that Socialism is 
the precise opposite of Anarchism; that 
Socialists, so far from wishing to do 
away with. government, wish vastly to 
increase its powers. Whatever Silver- 
stein was, he was not a Socialist. As 
regards the unfavorable.comparisons of 
New York with London and other for- 
eign cities in the treatment of outdoor 
meetings made by some writers, it may 
be noted that a well-informed writer in 
one of the New York papers points out 
that in Trafalgar Square, which may very 
fitly be compared with Union Square, 
“permits are granted only after careful 
scrutiny and investigation, and there are 
always precautionary measures taken on 
a scale that would not be possible in New 
York without complete dislocation of the 
police routine,” adding that “the Hyde 
Park Sunday meetings, which have been 
cited as another example of English tol- 
erance of free speech, are policed in a 
thoroughgoing manner, and the language 
used by the speakers is controlled abso- 
lutely by the police.” The arrest of the 
blatant Anarchist orator and editor Berk- 
man, on very slender evidence that he 
knew Silverstein, and the threatened 
expulsion from the country of another 
notorious Anarchist, Emma Goldman, 
seem to have been the outcome of over 
anxiety on the part of the police to do 
something spectacular. 


@ 


The new State of 
Oklahoma is trying 
a very interesting 
experiment in the direction of substitut- 
ing direct democracy for representative 
government. ‘The latest report from that 
State will not give encouragement to 
those who are inclined to believe in the 
general movement. For, if that report 
is to be trusted, the State Board of Edu- 
cation has disregarded all the experience 
of older communities, as well as funda- 


A Serious 
Educational Blunder 
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mental educational and political princi- 
ples, by interjecting partisan politics into 
the educational administration of the 
State. Dr. David R. Boyd organized the 
State University seventeen or eighteen 
years ago, when the Territory was first 
opened for settlement. This University 
he has built up from nothing to a vigor- 
ous, well-organized, and, considering its 
youth, well-equipped institution. Under 
his financial guidance it has ‘obtained 
not only land for an admirable campus, 
but in addition land which, if it be well 
husbanded, will prove a valuable endow- 
ment. He has gathered about him a 
faculty of younger men who, in their 
several departments,'measure well up in 


ability to the younger men of older uni- , 


versities. He has the cordial support of 
his faculty and of the students. Accord- 
ing to the published reports, the Board 
of Regents of the University, which 
answers to the Board of Trustees of a 
privately endowed university, were 
opposed to any change. Yet the State 
Board of Education has removed him in 
order to put a Democrat in his place. 
To overrule the public sentiment of the 
faculty and the students, and the judg- 
ment of the Board of Regents, and to 
remove from office, for political reasons, 
a president who has done so large a 
work for the State and done it so well, 
would augur ill for the educational future 
of Oklahoma but for one consideration. 
Infantile communities have to have their 
mumps and measles, and we may hope 
that when the Board of Education of the 
State of Oklahoma is older it will be 
wiser. Nothing is more certain than 
that the educational institutions of the 
State ought always to be scrupulously 
kept free from political influences. Even 
if it were true, as charged in excuse for 
this action, that Dr. Boyd has been a 
too zealous Republican, the remedy 
would be to caution him. not to take 
action which makes the Board of Edu- 
cation outvie him in partisanship. 


A drama which combines 
in an unusual degree ab- 
sorbing interest as a play 
with keen satire of certain tendencies in 
the Church and a sincere and powerful 


A Modern 
Morality Play 


April 


presentation of moral and _ religious 
truth has entered upon what should be 
a long.and prosperous run at the Savoy 
Theater in New York. ‘The -play, is 
entitled “The Servant in the House ;” 
it is writtep by Charles Rann Kennedy ; 
and its.story is briefly this: The vicar 
of an English country parish finds his 
church sadly in need of physical rebuild- 
ing and spiritual regeneration. At the 
same time he begins to accuse himself of 
hypocrisy and moral cowardice, in the 
treatment of one of his brothers. The 
brother is a drunken ne’er-do-well, en; 
gaged in the unsavory occupation of a 
cleaner of drains. ‘The daughter of the 
drainman has been adopted in the Vicar’s 
family, but she is kept ignorant of her 
father’s identity and character. Unex- 
pected word has come to the Vicar that 
the great Bishop of Benares, who reveals 
himself as another brother, long since 
disappeared, is coming to help him in 
the upbuilding of his church. The Vicar’s 
wife, a woman whose great ambition for 
her husband has warped and dwarfed 
her moral nature, has also invited her 
brother, the Bishop of Lancashire, to 
come and join the Bishop of Benares in 
the work. The “servant in the house ” 
is an Indian butler, clad in picturesque 
Oriental robes. He is presently revealed 
to the audience, though not to the inmates 
of the house, as the famous Bishop. The 
scavenger brother appears, to be soon 
followed by the Bishop brother-in-law, 
who is symbolically deaf and all but 
blind. Mistaking the scavenger for the 
Vicar, and inadvertently hitting upon the 
truth with regard to the “ servant,’ he 
outlines his plan for the -rebuilding of 
the church, which includes a_ liberal 
‘“rake-off” for the two Bishops. The 
“servant,” in a powerful scene, sternly 
satirizes the conscienceless greed of the 
pious hypocrite, and describes the ideal 
beauty of the church which ez has built, 
with brotherhood for foundation, walls, 
and superstructure. The “servant’s” 
influence begins.to transform the house- 
hold. It drives out the worldly Bishop, 
gives new heart to the Vicar, softens 
the ambitious wife, reclaims the ne’er. 
do-well brother, and reunites father and 
daughter. In a final scene the drain- 
man announces that he has discovered 
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the cause of .the conditions which 
-have driven the congrégation from the 
church and even the Vicar from his 
study. -~A foul drain beneath the vicar- 
age was found to lead to a vault 
beneath the church itself-——an old grave 
filled with decay and putridity. He 
declares his intention of cleaning out 
the vault, though his life pay the pen- 
alty, and the Vicar throws off his coat 
and offers his help till the task is 
done. In the clasp of hands dedicating 
both to the work, the brothers are 
reunited. The “servant ” enters to pre- 
pare the luncheon table, and announces 
that the Bishop of Benares is “ here.” 
The Vicar turns and questions him, “ In 
the name of God, who are you?” and 
the servant replies, “ In the name of God, 
your brother.” In that answer lies the 
keynote of the play, for parallel with its 
dramatic story is a sermon expressed in 
symbolism. Its subject is the brother- 
hood of man. The “servant in the 
house,” although the fact is never told 
in sO many words, is a reincarnation of 
the Christ. The idea is carried out not 
only in his appearance but in many of 
his words. It is a daring conception, 
which could be saved from offense only 
by scrupulous care in the construction 
of the play and a reverent spirit in the 
acting of the part. The figure of the 
“servant” as it has been conceived by 
the author and as it is presented by Mr. 
Walter Hampden is dignified, lovable, 
and at times awe-inspiring. Not only is 
the play remarkable as a drama and 
powerful as a sermon, but its presenta- 
tion is marked by acting of a high qual- 
ity throughout. 


New York City 
experiences this 
week one of the 
inconveniences attendant upon the 
smashing of a monopoly. ‘The fact that 
the monopoly was smashed, not in the 
course of a political reform movement, 
but in the course of financial freeboot- 
ing, does not alter the fact that the con- 
sequences afford a lesson in the political 
dealing with monopolies. The surface 
transit system of New York City, origi- 
nally consisting of a number of independ- 


Monopoly or Transfers— 
Which ? 


ent lines, became in course of time a 
huge combination. ‘To the impoverish- 
ment of stockholders and the hardship 
of the public, but to the great enrich- 


‘ment of the manipulators, this combina- 


tion was “financed” until ‘it became 
bankrupt. In the meantime the public 
enjoyed one great benefit, that of trav- 
eling in almost any direction and by 
almost any continuous route for a single 
fare of five cents. Indeed, by the exer- 
cise of ingenuity one could travel at this 
cost all day, and all over Manhattan and 
the Bronx. A transfer system made 
this possible. One of the consequences 
of bankruptcy, however, has been the 
disintegration of the monopoly. And 
now, with the separation of one of the 
component lines from the rest, a Federal 
Circuit Judge has declared that transfers 
between that line and the rest need no 
longer be given. Many political leaders 
who wish to deal with the question of 
monopolies by smashing them forget 
that with the end of monopolies there is 
an end to the benefits of monopolies. 
It is this fact that has made the Ameri- 
can people support in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, at any rate, and increasingly 
demand from the governments of the 
several States, a policy with regard to 
great corporations, not of extirpation, 
but of regulation. 


From the coral island of 
Apaiang, one of the 
Gilbert group, five thou- 
sand miles southwest of San Francisco, 
the mail has just brought news of a 
remarkable celebration last November. 
The American Cyclopedia said of those 
islanders in 1859: they “are sullen, 
passionate, cruel, treacherous, . . . fond 
of war, . . . eathuman flesh occasion- 
ally.” In November, 1857, the Rev. 
Hiram Bingham and wife landed at 
Apaiang and began missionary work by 
reducing its language to writing. The 
semi-centennial of this event was com- 
memorated by thirty thousand Gilbertese 
Christians, whose churches constitute 
the Gilbertese Evangelical Association, 
whose pastors were trained in the schools 
founded by Dr. Bingham with the aid of 
the books prepared by him and Mrs. 
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Bingham. Six more native pastors were 
ordained at the recent jubilee. Every 
year there is a demand for some two 
thousand books in Gilbertese. The 
islanders have purchased some eleven 
thousand copies of Mr. Bingham’s trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. A touching letter 
of thanksgiving, recording what he had 
done for them since the time when “ the 
minds of the people were verv dark,” was 
despatched to the veteran missionary by 
the churches assembled at the jubilee. 
Since 1875, the climate of Apaiang 
having become no longer endurable, Dr. 
Bingham has resided at Honolulu, where 
he was born in 1831, his parents being 
among the first American missionaries 
sent thither. There, with broken health, 
he has prosecuted literary work for the 
Gilbertese, finishing this year a Commen- 
tary on the Acts, and a dictionary needed 
for commercial as well as missionary use. 
This last was a doubled task, its original 
manuscript having been lost by a reck- 
less messenger. Dr. Bingham, one of the 
few men who in our time have raised a 
whole people out of savagery into humane 
civilization, was graduated at Yale in 
1853, in the same class with the late 
E. C. Stedman and many other men of 
note. 


No less entitled to 
public recognition 


Patriotic Devoti 
than the hero who 


dies in battle is the faithful administra- 
tor who carries out with loyalty and un- 
selfish application his duty to his country. 
Such a man was Arthur Walsh Fergusson, 
the late Executive Secretary of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. His death has called 
out from Americans in Manila, from the 
Filipinos themselves, and from his off- 
cial superior. the strongest possible tes- 
timony to his worth. Thus, in resolu- 
tions passed by the Quill Club of Manila 
he is thus described: ** Rarely qualified 
for his office by nature and by study, 
patient, courteous, and affable, with quick 
wit, fluent speech, and a mastery of both 
languages, a fine literary faculty, a ready 
pen, and a sound legal training, as Exec- 
utive Secretary of the islands he not 
only discharged well his own arduous 
duty, but lightened the labor of others, 
strengthening the weakness, softening 
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the harshness, often controlling the action 
of superiors as well as of those under 
him. Among all the qualities of this 
man the one that stood out the strongest 
was his loyalty, absolute, uncomplaining, 
self-sacrificing.”” From the directorate 
of the native Progressive Party comes 
this tribute: “The deceased has ren- 
dered very valuable and signal services 
to the Filipino people and to his Govern- 
ment, and during his life has shown 
himself to be a perfect gentleman, -an 
honorable and painstaking official, as 
well as a true friend of the Filipinos.” 
From his own Government comes equally 
appreciative comment, as is seen in a 
special proclamation from the Governor- 
General of the Philippine Islands, direct- 
ing public mourning and declaring, after 
a description of Mr. Fergusson’s public 
services in many capacities before he 
came to the archipelago, that (to quote 
only the comment on Mr. Fergusson’s 
early work in the Philippines) “the 
value of the fifty-two days of service 
rendered by him during the journey of 
the Philippine Commission through the 
arious provinces for the purpose of 
establishing civil government cannot be 
adequately measured at this date. Suf- 
fice it to say that his interpretations were 
clothed with the true feelings of the 
Commission, and bred a trust in the 
United States and its beneficent policy 
which smoothed away a thousand diff- 
culties and made possible that harmony 
and good understanding without which 
the solution of a very difficult problem 
would have been impossible.” Finally, 
we may quote from a personal letter 
written by Secretary Taft to a member 
of The Outlook’s staff. Mr. Taft says: 


I do not know of any service in the Islands 
which is more worthy of commendation than 
his. He went to the Islands with the Philip- 
pine Commission in 1900, and had served the 
Government there ever since with courage 
and devotion. He had amarvelous capacity 
in being able to think and express himself 
equally well in two languages, and in his 
ability to turn an English speech into most 
beautiful Spanish while on the floor and 
without preparation he rendered the great- 
est possible service to the Government at 
the time when we were traveling through 
the Islands and organizing the provinces in 
1901,and his work did much to bring together 
the Americans and Filipinos, and to create a 
better understanding. As Executive Sec- 
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retary he had charge of all the provincial 
governments at a time when it was most es- 
sential that their officers should be properly 
guided in their new duties, and he discharged 
this important duty ina way that commended 
him to all that were interested in the Philip- 
pine problem. He made an impressive ap- 
pearance, and by his many good qualities, 
his cheerfulness and optimism, he endeared 
himself to his colleagues and won the affec- 
tion and respect of the people of the Islands. 
They have lost a good friend in his death, 
and the American Government has lost a 
most efficient public servant. 

A man like this offers a pre-eminently 
fine example of the public servant who 
has both ideals and patriotism—a type 
by no means so uncommon as cynics 


would have us believe. 


The Right of Free 
Speech 


We give on another page a report of 
the meeting attempted last week in 
Union Square, New York City, and dis- 
persed by the police. The meeting has 
led to a public claim that the right of 
free speech and free assemblage guaran- 
teed by the Constitution both of the State 
and of the Nation was violated by the 
authorities on that occasion. It has 
given rise to some extraordinarily loose 
thinking and speaking on this subject. 
Liberty of action does not mean that 
every man may do what he will with 
his hands. Liberty of speech does not 
mean that every man may do what he 
will with his tongue. Are there any 
limits to this liberty of the tongue ? and 
if so, what are they? 

The Outlook holds that in America 
every man has the right and ought to 
have the right to persuade his fellow- 
citizens to any opinion, however wild and 
erratic. He may argue, with the Roman 
Catholic, for the infallibility of the Church, 
and he may argue, with the atheist, that 
there is no God; he may argue, with the 
Anarchist, that there ought to be no gov- 
ernment, and he may argue, with the 
State Socialist, that government should 
direct all the industries and apportion 
all the proceeds ; he may argue, with the 
idealist, that there is no matter, and he 
may argue, with the materialist, that there 
is nothing but matter. In short, there is 


no preposition, however preposterous it 
may appear to the majority, that the 
crank, however cranky he is, may not 
present to his fellow-citizens, provided 
he can get them to listento him. There 
are some subjects on which free speech 
may be dangerous, but none on which 
repression of speech is not more danger- 
ous. On this point we heartily agree 
with W. D. Foulke in his published con- 
demnation of the Chicago police for 
arresting Emma Goldman and taking 
her from the platform of a hall hired for 
her use, and forcibly preventing her from 
giving her address, without waiting to 
see what it wasto be. Says Mr. Foulke: 
“If in her speech she had incited men 
to crime, she might properly have been 
arrested for that, but to stop her from 
speaking at all would appear to be a 
violation of the Constitution as well of 
one of our most fundamental rights.” 
With this The Outlook absolutely agrees. 

But from the general principle, embod- 
ied in our National Constitution, that the 
right of the people to freedom of speech, 
of the press, and of peaceable assem- 
blage ought never to be abridged, cer- 
tain deductions have been illogicaliy 
drawn which that principle does not 
involve. 

I. The right of free speech and free 
assemblage does not involve the right to 
assemble and discuss at any time and in 
any place at the will of the speaker. It 
does not involve his right to enter 
another’s private house and discuss at 
a private dinner table, nor to assemble 
his auditors on some one else’s private 
lawn and address them from the front 
porch. No more does it involve his 
right to take possession of a park or 
a highway belonging to the public and 
dedicated by the public to other uses. 
If a speaker desires to assemble an 
audience on a private lawn, he must get 
permission of the private owner. If he 
desires to assemble an audience on a 
public lawn, he must get permission of 
the public owner. It would be prepos- 
terous to allow any body of men, at any 
time, at their own free will, to take 
possession of a city park for a public 
assemblage. It might easily happen that 
two antagonistic assemblages—one of 
Orangemen and one of Roman Catholics, 
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or one of Socialists and one of Single 
Taxers, or one of Republicans and one 
of Democrats—might appoint the same 
day and hour and the same place for 
their meeting. ‘There could be but one 
result—a collision of two hot-tempered 
crowds and the victory of the stronger. 
The city of New York has delegated to 
the police authorities power to allow or 
disallow meetings in its parks and pro- 
cessions in its streets. The leaders of 
the Union Square meeting asked for per- 
mission, and it was refused. ‘To go on 
and hold the meeting after that refusal 
was as lawless as it would have been to 
take possession of a private beer garden 
without permission, or to seize on Car- 
negie Hall or Cooper Union for the same 
purpose. It might have been wiser had 
the authorities granted the permission. 
We rather think it would have been 
wiser. But it was refused, as a few 
weeks before the application of the suf- 
fragettes for permission to hold a meet- 
ing at the same place was refused. To 
attempt to hold the meeting after that 
refusal was not an assertion of the right 
of free speech; it was a denial of the 
right of the public to control its streets 
and parks. And that denial is not to be 
endured by a free people. 

II. The right of free speech does not 
involve a right to incite men to crime. 
It gives Lago no right to kindle the flame 
of jealousy in Othello’s breast; none 
to Antony to stir the Roman mob to 
“ burn—fire—kill—slay.” There is no 
law in the statute-book which a citizen 
may not endeavor to persuade his fellow- 
citizens to repeal; there is none which 
he may lawfully endeavor to persuade 
them to violate. The anti-imperialist 
may argue that all expenditure for a 
navy is not only useless but pernicious ;_ 
but no one may incite his neighbor to 
scuttle a war-ship. The Quakers may 
argue that all war is wrong and that the 
army should be abolished; but no one 
may incite his neighbor to blow up an 
armory or assassinate a general. The 
Anarchist may argue that there should 
be no police to enforce the laws and no 
laws to be enforced, but he may not per- 
suade his fellows to bomb-throwing. In 
short, all appeals to the reason, however 
unreasonable, are to be allowed; but not 
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all appeals to the passions. So !ong as 
a speaker is endeavoring to induce men 
by peaceable means to change the law, 
he is exercising the right of free speech, 
however radical or even revolutionary 
the proposed change may be. But he 
is not exercising that right when he is 
appealing to the prejudices, exciting the 
passions, and inflaming the animosities of 
his auditors that he may incite them to 
violate the law. That there are both in 
Socialistic and in Anarchistic literature 
such appeals Mr. Herman Robinson 
made clear by his two quotations, one 
from Karl Marx, the other from August 
Bebel, given to a Socialistic gathering 
on Sunday night in a courageous attack 
upon Socialism : 


Karl Marx. We content ourselves at 
with laying the foundations of revo- 
ution, and shall have deserved well when 
we shall have excited hatred and contempt 
for all existing institutions. We wage war 
against all prevailing ideas about religion, 
country, state, and patriotism. 

August Bebel. We want the wounds of 
the body social kept in a festering condition 
in order to allow the class distinctions to 
become as acute as possible. 


Analogous are the utterances in La 
Question Sociale, which the President 
has ordered excluded from the mails 
because, to quote the President’s words, 
it has published an article which “ spe- 
cially advocates the murder of enlisted 
men in the United States army and the 
officers of the police force, and the burn- 
ing of the homes of private citizens.”’ 

Such utterances as these are not a 
discussion of a subject, they are incite- 
ments to crime. ‘Their object is not to 
appeal to the reason; their object is to 
inflame men with passions that will for 
the time dethrone the reason. Such 
appeals to class hatred are not to be 
classed with arguments to change the 
law; they are incitements to acts of law- 
lessness. 

rhere is not in English literature, and 
probably not in any literature, a more 
vigorous defense of free speech than 
John Milton’s “ Areopagitica ;” and it 
is John Milton in his “ Areopagitica ” 
who says: “I deny not, but that it is of 
the greatest concernment in the church 
and commonwealth to have a vigilant 
eye how books demean themselves, as 
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well as men; and thereafter to confine, 
imprison, and do sharpest justice on 
them as malefactors; for books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain 
a progeny of life in them to be as active 
as that soul was whose progeny they 
are; nay, they do preserve as ina vial the 
purest efficiency and extraction of that 
living intellect that bred them. I know 
they are as lively, and as vigorously 
productive, as those fabulous dragon’s 
teeth: and being sown up and down, may 
chance to spring up armed men.” The 
right of the country to protect itself 
from these dragon’s teeth, whether sown 
by the Socialist, the Anarchist, or the 
yellow journal, is not inconsistent with 
the right of free speech, a free press, 
and free assemblage. 


Ship Subsidies 

The question of ship subsidies comes 
before the country again by reason of 
the bill introduced into Congress by 
Senator Gallinger and already passed 
by the Senate. The avowed object of 
this bill is, first, to encourage the organ- 
ization of American steamship lines ply- 
ing between United States portsand ports 
of South America ; and, second, to revive 
and foster American shipping on the high 
seas, which it is admitted without ques- 
tion compares in tonnage and quality 
very unfavorably with the shipping of 
other nations of the world. Senator 
Gallinger’s bill is not-openly a ship 
subsidy bill, although it is in effect. It 
providagefor special and profitable postal 
contracts to certain American steam- 
ships which may be used in time of war 
as a naval reserve. It is understood 
t¥fat the general principles of the meas- 
ure are approved by Secretary Root and 
President Roosevelt. The Outlook can- 
not share this approval, and urges its 
readers vigorously to oppose the bill. 
Our grounds for this attitude are briefly 
as follows: 

In order to avoid whatever ok .oquy is 
connected with the phrase ‘‘ Government 
subsidy,” the Gallinger bill professes to 
pay certain Government moneys to cer- 
tain American steamships that perform 
certain postal services. It is called a 


yovernment postal contract bill ; it is in 

fact purely a Government subsidy bill. 
The money is not to be paid to any 
steamship performing specified services 
under Government regulation, but to a 
special and privileged class of steam- 
ships. The post-office should pay for 
the carrying of the mails in the same busi- 
nesslike fashion that a merchant follows 
in paying for the transportation of his 
merchandise. Any other method of pay- 
ing for the carriage of United States 
mails is a subsidy pure and simple. 

The history of ship subsidies, as is 
pointed out by Mr. Windmiiller on an- 
other page, has been one of invariable 
failure and disaster. The two countries 
of the modern world which have been 
most successful in building and main- 
taining a profitable commercial marine, 
Germany and England, have been most 
free from the noxious influence of ship 
subsidies. 

The protective system has undoubt- 
edly served this country as a useful 
industrial expedient, but public opinion 
to-day manifestly inclines to the belief 
that this system should be reduced in its 
operation rather than increased. Ship 
subsidies would form an_ extension 
instead of a reduction of the protective 
system. 

We heartily share the desire of Secre- 
tary Root and the President that the 
United States should have a commercial 
marine equal to the best in the world, 
but, in our judgment, the, businesslike 
way to build up such a marine Is to per- 
mit the citizens of -this country to buy 
their ships freely in any market, after the 
manner of Germany and England, not to 
forbid them free ships and then attempt 
to modify or alleviate the recognized 
injustice of this prohibition by paying 
them money damages in the form of 
bounty. 

Last, but most important of all, the 
payment of ship subsidies to a special 
and limited class of citizens is directly 
contrary to the great movement for the 
abolition of special privilege. President 
Roosevelt is the acknowledged leader of 
this movement. He has _ successfully 
opposed special privilege in the form of 
railway rebates, free franchises, remitted 
taxes, the occupation of streets and high- 
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ways without just compensation, and all 
the other forms of unjust corporate 
_ aggrandizement. How can he consist- 
ently, or, approving his record in this 
respect, how can The Outlook consist- 
ently, favor an extension of the doctrine 
of special privilege by which the whole 
people are to be taxed for the benefit of 
a particular class of citizens? ‘To deny 
to railway corporations the profitable 
privilege of rebates, and at the same 
time to grant to steamship corporations 
a similar profitable privilege, is, in our 
judgment, poor business, poor politics, 
and poor ethics. 


Shall **Good Trusts’”’ 
be Encouraged ? 


The most important work of industrial 
and commercial legislation now before 
Congress is the consideration, and we 
hope the passage, of the bill introduced 
by the National Civic Federation amend- 
ing the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. If 
this amendment is adopted, a simple and 
effective method will have been found 
for permitting desirable and just corpo- 
rate contracts, mergers, and combinations 
without relinquishing in the slightest 
degree the prohibition now existing 
against such combinations when they are 
unreasonable and unjust. 

Twenty years ago, in 1887, the Inter- 
State Commerce Act was passed. Its 
object was to establish equal rights for 
shippers of freight, to make_ railway 
rebates criminal, and to prohibit railway 
pools, associations, or combinations that 
interfered with the principle of free com- 
petaion. It was found to be effective so 
far as common carriers were concerned, 
but three years later the growth of cor- 
porations which were not common car- 
riers became so great that the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law was passed, the gist of 
which is found in the following sentence : 
“Every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, 
in restraint of trade or commerce among 
the several States, or with foreign nations, 
is hereby declared to be illegal.” These 
two great acts have been sustained by 
frequent decisions of the Supreme Court. 
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They have exerted a profound influence 
upon American industry and commerce, 
and the country is unshaken in its sup- 
port of the two great economic principles 
to which these acts give expression; 
namely, the abolition of special privilege 
and the prohibition of unjust, unreason- 
able, and despotic industrial combination. 

Public opinion, however, has been 
modified very radically with regard to 
another principle involved in these two 
acts; namely, the principle of free com- 
petition as a cure for industrial or capi- 
talistic despotism. Without at all relax- 
ing their determination to abolish ‘class 
privilege and prohibit class injustice in 
industry, the American people have 
gradually come to learn that combina- 
tions, mergers, and agreements in the 
development of industrial corporations 
are sometimes desirable for the welfare 
of the whole country and sometimes not. 
It is desirable, for instance, that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad should be prac- 
tically one vast corporation, extending 
from New York to Chicago, and not a 
congeries or chain of-independent and 
competing corporations. Readers of The 
Outlook will remember that this journal 
has for many years favored trade agree- 
ments and combinations, in other words, 
trusts, provided they are so created, and 
so regulated by efficient Government 
supervision, that they do not violate the 
two great principles established by the 
Inter-State Commerce Law and the 
Sherman Act. When, in the Northern 
Securities case, a combination of some 
of the great railway systems of the West 
was declared illegal by the Supreme 
Court, The Outlook welcomed the decis- 
ion, not because an undesirable combi- 
nation was destroyed, but because the 
power of the Federal Government to 
exercise dominant supervision over inter- 
State corporations under the Inter-State 
Commerce Law and the Sherman Act was 
firmly established. It may very well be 
believed, as we are inclined to believe, 
that a combination of the great railways 
of the Northwest might be desirable for 
that entire section. It may very well be 
believed, as we are inclined to believe, 
that a combination of the New Haven 
Railroad and the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road into a great unified New. England 
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railway system may be desirable. But 
such combinations can be permitted only 
when they are submitted to effective and 
rigorous Government supervision. How 
to attain the economical and industrial 
advantages of just and reasonable com- 
binations and still to avoid the evil of 
unjust and unfaithful trusts is the problem 
for which the bill of the National Civic 
Federation has provided so admirable a 
solution. 

The provisions of the bill may thus 
be briefly stated: Any corporation or 
association, whether of capitalists or 
laborers, may register either with the 
Inter-State @ommerce Commission or 
with the Bureau of Corporations. In 
order to register, labor and other social 
associations must record their charters 
and by-laws and name their headquarters 
and officers. All joint-stock corporations 
must give such information concerning 
their financial condition, their corporate 
proceedings, and their contracts and 
other agreements as may be determined 
by regulations prescribed from time to 
time by the President of the United 
States. Those corporations which are 
duly registered may make combinations, 
contracts, and agreements, provided they 
are submitted to the Government and 
approved by the Government, The 
Government has thirty days within which 
to disapprove of such contracts, agree- 
ments, or combinations. If the contract 
or combination is not thus disapproved, 
the Government cannot thereafter attack 
it except through the courts, and then 
only on the tround that it is an unreason- 
able restrain. of trade; under the Sher- 
man Law all combinations in restraint 
of trade, whether reasonable or unreason- 
able, are prohibited. Under the new 
method no corporation is compelled to 
register or to file a contract, and if for any 
reason a registered corporation is stricken 
from registry it may appeal to the courts, 
All corporations and associations that do 
not wish to avail themselves of the privi- 
leges of this plan simply remain where 
they are to-day, under the operation of 
the present law. Thus the amendment 
is not compulsory as regards the corpo- 
rations, nor does it deprive the people 
of the right to proceed against corpora- 
tions for unreasonable restraint of trade. 


The twofold advantages of this amend- 
ment to the anti-trust law are these: It 
gives to the corporations the opportunity, 
of which they may avail themsélves or not 
as they choose, of getting a Government 
examination and approval of their finan- 
cial undertakings and underwritings. We 
should suppose that this opportunity 
would be one which every honest cor- 
poration manager in the country would 
be eager to obtain. What the power of 
a Government indorsement would be in 
appealing to the investor is obvious. 
In the second place, it gives the people 
of the country an opportunity to avail 
themselves of all the advantages of rea- 
sonable combination without jeopardiz- 
ing their right to attack those that are 
unreasonable, and it provides simple but 
very effective machinery for determining 
what are reasonable and what are not. 

The bill touches the important and 
delicate labor -question in this way: It 


provides that trades unions and other - 


voluntary labor associations may register 
with the Bureau of Corporations, thus 
giving them the benefit of a certain kind 
of official government recognition. It 
specifically legalizes the right to strike— 
a right which existed under former acts 
although unexpressed, but which the 
trades unions feared might be taken 
from them owing to the supposed tend- 
ency of recent Supreme Court decisions. 
It does not legalize the organized boy- 
cott or blacklist, leaving these weapons 
of labor wars to their present and prob- 
ably illegal status under existing laws. 
The bill thus-gtves-organized labor some 
definite privileges as well as organized 
capital, and yet preserves to the public 
all the protection it has had in the past. 
The bill has been drawn under the 
general direction of Mr. Seth Low, Presi- 
dent of the National Civic Federation, in 
consultation with President Roosevelt 
and other executive officers of the Gov- 
ernment, with representatives of the rail- 
ways and other corporations, and with 
representatives of organized labor. Itis 
so direct and simple in its provisions and 
terms that any layman can understand 
it, and we urge our readers to communi- 
cate with their representatives in Con- 
gress, asking for an early and serious 
consideration of the measure. 
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Thoughts for Lent 


The fading of the sense of the reality 
and power of sin is the greatest peril to 
which men are exposed, and that peril 
was never greater than to-day. The 
early followers of Christ saw moral evil 
in its naked ugliness; lust and cruelty 
wore no disguises in the time when Paul 
was warning cultivated Corinthians, in 
one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world, against a vice so loathsome that 
it is mentioned under the breath to-day, 
and ruthless slaughter of the vanquished 
called out no protest, and spectacles in 
the arena were watched by Roman women 
of rank with no sense of repugnance. 
The early lovers of Christ saw the un- 
covered vileness of evil and learned to 
hate it as’a defilement of the home, the 
state, and the church. 

Only a few- decades passed, however, 
before the insidious teaching of some 
Oriental religions began to blur the sharp 
moral outlines, to efface the vital moral 
distinctions, to dull the keen moral sense. 
The process of life, they said, was the 
unfolding of an idea, not the develop- 
ment of a character; evil was an inci- 
dent in an impersonal evolution, a stage 
of imperfect growth. Against this de- 
structive teaching, which struck at the 
root of Christ’s conception of life, the 
early teachers and leaders made the 
fight which saved Western civilization. 
In our time, as in every time when moral 
energy subsides and moral impulses are 
weakened, that insidious peril has re- 
turned. The ancient practice of older 
races, the reaction against narrow relig- 
ious ideas and arbitrary moral rules, the 
downward sag which comes with luxury, 
the diversion of interest from the heav- 
enly vision, the preoccupation with press- 
ing work, the withdrawal of the more 
hideous forms of sin into secret places, 
the decency of external life in civilized 
communities, the policing of the world, 
and the general prevalence of order—all 


these conditions have combined to lull 
the moral sense, dull the conscience, and 
bring in a false feeling of security. As 
a matter of fact, sin was never more 
insidious and corrupting than to-day, 
and its tragedies were probably never so 
numerous or so heartbreaking. ‘The most 


searching and convincing preaching of 
its hideousness comes, not from the pul- 
pits, but from the newspapers, whose 
function is to make a plain record of 
fact. The most unnatural forms of vice 
are still practiced, and sometimes in high 
places; lust destroys families by the 
thousands under the protection of our 
immoral divorce laws ; violence prevails 
to an almost incredible degree; dis- 
honesty fills the journals with daily 
reports of trusts betrayed and swindles 
on a great scale perpetrated by men of 
financial and social respectability. ‘This 
is one side of the shield. There is 
another and beautiful side. The world 
is less brutal, sensual, and cruel than it 
used to be; but evil was never more 
active, destructive, and hateful. 

The story of the temptation has a 
startling message for our time ; and Lent, 
from Ash Wednesday to Faster, is a 
terrible exposure of the reality, power, 
and hideousness of evil, the poison that 
distills death into the cup of life. The 
figure of the tempter is the personifica- 
tion of this destructive force in life, and 
Gethsemane and Calvary are the revela- 


-tions of its deadly and hateful power. 


It did not spare even the Christ, but 
waylaid him on the threshold of a career 
which was to set the beauty of holiness 
in immortal contrast to the vileness of 
sin. There they stand in the soktude of 
the desert—the Christ and the tempter, 
good and evil, Heaven and Hell, in that 
tremendous antagonism which is the 
mystery and tragedy of life. 

The gates of Heaven and Hell are not 
far apart: they are so near at hand that - 
at any moment a man may put out his 
hand and open either. Every temptation 
sets the gate to sin ajar; every resistance 
opens the gate to purity and strength. 
The tempter is never alone; an angel 
always stands beside him; and to turn 
from the one is to come into company 
with the other. So a man chooses the 
evil or the good; so he decides hour by 
hour whither he will go. The moment 
of his danger is always the moment of 
his possible victory; to turn away from 
the tempter is to open the gate of blessed- 
ness. ‘Therefore it is written that when 
the Christ had resisted the tempter, on 
the instant angels ministered to him. 


THE REVIVAL OF SHIP SUBSIDIES 


BY LOUIS WINDMULLER 


r i \HE New York Chamber of Com- 
merce,on motion of Mr. Gustave 
Schwab, has recently adopted 

this. resolution : | 


That the Chamber approve of the Bills S. 
28, introduced by Mr. Gallinger, and H. R. 
4,068, introduced by Mr. Humphrey, author- 
izing the Postmaster-General to pay for ocean 
mail service, under the Act of March 3, 
1891, in vessels of the second class on routes 
across the Pacific Ocean, or to ports of the 
South Atlantic four thousand miles or more 
in length, outward voyage, at a rate per mile 
not exceeding the rate applicable to vessels 
of the first class, as provided in said Act. 


He added .the following argument: 


The Secretary of State on his return from 
South America made certain observations 
with regard to the measures that he consid- 
ered necessary to cultivate and expand our 
relations with South American Republics, 
and recommended among other things the 
establishment of fast mail steamers as being 
necessary to thatend. The Chamber at that 
time adopted a resolution favoring the report 
of the Secretary of State for higher mail pay 
to secure the running of fast steamers to 
South America. 


We send no American steamers to 
South America. One half of our mail 
is carried by second-rate foreign vessels 
direct, while the other half goes by first- 
class foreign steamers via England; this 
portion arrives in a little more than three 
weeks, with equal rapidity and greater 
regularity. 

Our merchants would heartily welcome 
a direct line of first-class steamers to the 
South American continent; but the law 
which Mr. Schwab recommends would 
not create this “‘ desideratum.”’ It would, 
however, benefit the existing Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company Lines, as the text 
shows: 


To amend the Act of March third, eighteen 
. hundred and ninety-one, entitled “ An Act to 
provide for ocean mail service between the 
United States and foreign ports and to pro- 
mote commerce.’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
., of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Postmaster-General is hereby authorized to 
pay for ocean mail service under the Act of 
March third, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
one, in vessels of the second class on routes 
across the Pacific Ocean, or to ports of the 
South Atlantic four thousand miles or more 


in length, outward voyage, at a rate per mile 
not exceeding the rate applicable to vessels 
of the first class, as provided in said Act. 

Rabelais said that the easiest and 
most honorable way to get money is to 
steal it outright. He allowed his readers 
to infer that ill-gotten goods seldom 
prosper. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
obtained in 1865 an annual subsidy of 
$500,000 for the monthly carriage of our 
mail across the Pacific Ocean. Prior to 
1865 this company was well managed 
and paid large dividends. Simultane- 
ously with the inception of a subvention 
the service of the company became slov- 
enly. Officers, instead of attending to 
their business, gambled in the shares in 
Wall Street, and before long the com- 
pany was obliged to stop the payment 
of dividends. 

President Stockwell attributed this 
deplorable condition to the insufficiency 
of its subsidy. He obtained by very 
questionable methods, well known to 
expert lobbyists, an annual increase of 
$500,000, for which he promised a 
bi-monthly service, in new steamers of 
four thousand tons, across the Pacific. 

Before one of them was put in com- 
mission, and while the financial condi- 
tion of the company was embarrassed 
by the panic of 1873, a Congressional 
investigation into its affairs was ordered. 
It found that the company had secured 
contracts by fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion. It had spent about a million, or 
a sum sufficient to build more than one 
of the requisite steamers, in bribing 
legislators to vote for the subventions. 
When their guilt was proven, these 
“honorable ” men, including Postmaster 
King, disappeared. ‘The original grant 
of $500,000 was paid until its expiration 
in 1875. 

Some twenty-five years before this 
occurred, the Collins Line made a con- 
tract for the first American mail subsidy. 
Built of live-oak, with paddle side-wheels, 
these steamers were better and faster 
than their British competitors. But 
when, on their assurance that they could 
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not continue without government aid, the 
annual grant of $385,000 was increased 
to $858,000, disaster overtook them, and 
the service became inefficient. The 
Arctic was lost in 1854; the Pacific mys- 
teriously disappeared from the ocean on 
the way from Liverpool, and never was 
heard from. When the subvention was 
discontinued in 1858, the company failed 
and the remaining steamers were sold. 

Other American subsidies and those 
granted by the French Government may 
not all have led to results equally disas- 
trous, but they all led to extravagance 
and neglect ; none to the expected pros- 
perity. 

The French pay, besides subsidies, 
premiums on the construction of French 
ships ; their ocean liners are commanded 
by French navy officers. This policy 
was adopted years ago, yet the French 
merchant marine is in a pitiful state of 
decadence. 

When lobbyists claim that the mari- 
time success of England, Germany, and 
Norway is due to subventions, they are 
mistaken. Less than five per cent of 
the gross tonnage controlled on the high 
seas by these three nations receives any 
' subsidy, and the compensation for mail 
carriage is measured by the rendered 
service. The assertion that Great Britain 
obtained control of the sea ‘by the sub- 
sidies it paid is ridiculous. 

It is about sixty years since Yankee 
ships were acknowledged to be the best 
and American tonnage exceeded the 
British on the high seas; then the Eng- 
lish people recognized already that their 
navigation laws had become antiquated. 
Originating about 1400 in a proclamation 
by King Richard II that, under penalty 
of forfeiture, British merchandise could 
be transported only in British vessels, 
this selfish decree had been supplemented 
by 2 thousand similar more or less con- 
tradictory ordinances, until the whole 
batch of navigation laws became a nui- 
sance. 

In 1849 the tax on foreign ships was 
abolished, and British merchants bought 
ships wherever they could get the best 
on the most advantageous terms. Shrewd 
London merchants ordered clippers for 
their East India trade on the coast of 
Maine, because there they could procure 
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for long voyages the stanchest and 
swiftest vessels. 

Supremacy of the English flag was 
established on the ocean when free trade 
in ships was promulgated. 

There are seven seafaring nations, 
each of which controls more than a 
million tons of the forty millions which 
comprise the mercantile marine of the 
world, as the following table furnished 
by our Commissioner of Navigation 
shows : 


Flag Total Tonnage. 
American (U.S.)....... 2,728,711 
1,761,783 
1,219,409 
1,071,876 


Great Britain, with eighteen million 
tons, controls forty-five per cent of the 
world’s tonnage, and outranks the rest. 

We possess the longest coast line and 
the best harbors of the temperate zone, 
yetour tonnage does not equal Germany’s, 
and exceeds Norway’s by eight hundred 
thousand tons only! Such seaports as 
San Francisco, New York, Boston, and 
Portland harbor more foreign-built than 
any other ships ; where we see the Amer- 
ican flag flying, it has been hoisted by the 
courtesy.of British captains ! 

Of the four steamers of the American 
Line, two only, the St. Louis and St. Paul, 
were built in Philadelphia; by special 
dispensation the owners were allowed to 
obtain the other two in Scotland. The 
same privilege is enjoyed by owners of 
such pleasure yachts as Mr. Morgan’s Cor- 
sair; the flag they carry is the American 
Yacht flag. When we want to see genu- 
ine American bunting float over American 
craft, we must go to Chicago or Duluth. 
President Roosevelt’s steam yacht, the 
Mayflower, was built in England and pur- 
chased when Mr. Goelet abandoned it. - 

Our navigation law, modeled after the 
English, provides that only ships built 
within the United States and owned by 
our citizens may engage in foreign and 
coastwise commerce. 

This unjust and unintelligent naviga- 
tion law should be repealed. In any 
event, the restrictions which make nuga- 
tory the apparent free admission of 
building materials should be abrogated. 
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A glance at the following paragraph from 
our tariff law will show how complicated 
and ineffective is the clause professing 
to provide for free building material : 


All materials of foreign production which 
may be necessary for the construction of 
vessels built in the United States for foreign 
account and ownership or for the purpose of 
being employed in the foreign trade, includ 
ing the trade between the Atlantic and 
Pacific ports of the United States, and all 
such materials necessary for the building of 
their machinery, and all articles necessary 
for their outfit and equipment, after the pas- 
sage of this Act, may be imported in bond 
under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe ; and upon proof 
that such materials have. been used for such 
purposes, no duties shall be paid thereon. 
But vessels receiving the benefit of this sec- 
tion shall not be aimed to engage in the 
coastwise trade of the United States more 
than two months in any one year except 
upon the payment to the United States 
of the duties of which a rebate is herein 
allowed ; Provided, That vessels built in the 
United States for foreign account and owner- 
ship shall not be allowed to engage in the 
coastwise trade of the United States. 

Sections 1,152, 1,621, 1,637, 1,872—Free. 


Even with free ships we may not be 
able to compete at once with British ship- 


building. But gradually the higher cost 
of American labor would be equalized by 
the greater skill of American mechanics, 
and Britannia would find that she would 
have to share the honor of ruling the 
waves with Columbia. 

In case of war, ships become bulwarks 
of their respective nations. When we 
can predominate the ocean as once we 
did to our glory, we need no longer fear 
a foe. 

The increase of German tonnage and 
the improvement of German shipyards 
dates from the initiation of German free 
trade in ships and ship material. The 
Hamburg-American Line, which controls 
one-tenth of the whole German mercan- 
tile marine, obtains more ships from the 
Clyde than from Stettin. 

Mr. Schwab, who now advocates, 
through the Chamber of Commerce, a 
revival of subsidies, told us in December, 
1889, through the Reform Club, that 
“ extravagance and failure had been the 
result of all the subsidies we granted. 
By them we have not alone lost the 
Nation’s money, but we have ruined 
those who persuaded us to grant them.” 


LETTERS FROM A WORKINGMAN 


VI—SPIES IN THE SHOP 
BY AN AMERICAN MECHANIC 


EAR JIM: For several days we 
1) have known that the doings at 
our secretconferences were being 
reported to the office. They knew about 
our proposition for arbitrating the strike 
before our committee reached the shop. 
It was quite evident that there was a spy 
among us, and we were sure that he was 
a member of our executive committee. 
Hutchins quietly got to work, and bya 
process of elimination he narrowed the 
thing down to two men. Last night we 
got the fellow. I need not tell you how 
it was done, only to say the evidence 
was “found” in his room. I am a 
member of the executive committee, so 
I saw the goods. It seems this chap is 
in the employ of a detective bureau. A 
big bunch of correspondence gave away 
the whole thing, or at least enough of it 


to indicate to us how the plan is worked. 
He was hired by this concern at one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a month 
and expenses. The amount of wages 
that he received from the shop was to be 
deducted from this. Daily he was to 
send a report to his superintendent At 
headquarters, giving certain detailed 
information as to what went on in the 
shop and in the meetings of the labor 
union. He was instructed to have him- 
self elected to office and appointed on 
important committees in the labor union. 
And he was to use his influence against 
our Grand Lodge officers. For instance, 
here is a circular-letter which we dis- 
covered : 


Zo Operators Everywhere : 
You will hear read in the Lodge room in 
the next few days a referendum vote limiting 
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the term of the Grand Lodge officers to 


twoterms. Ifit is carried it will put O’Con- 
nell and his gang out, they having already 
served more than the required number of 
years. 

We desire that you do all you can, in any 
way that you will not be suspicioned, to get 
the members to vote YES. Also keep this 
office informed all the time as to the habits 
of all Grand Lodge officers and business 
agents. If they drink, how much. Also 
their attitude towards the fair sex. This is 
important. 

As soon as you read this, return it to this 
office, so that we will know none of them got 
away. 


The chap was evidently not very par- 
ticular about returning his letters of in- 


struction. He was never addressed by 
name. He was always greeted as “ Dear 
N. 47.” Noone in the shop was sup- 


posed to know that he was a spy, not 
even the boss himself. The letters were 
usually signed by ‘“ Hercules,” who is 
‘the President” of the Detective Agency. 

Here is one from a concern in Cleve- 
land, which has been sent out to large 
employers: 


Dear Sir: 

This Service makes a specialty of han- 
dling labor troubles, either existing or con- 
templated. 

We break strikes if all parts of the United 
States and Canada, and are prepared to 
submit a list of references from manufactur- 
ers and others who have employed us during 
the past five years. 

We have in our employ experienced guards 
for the protection of life and property during 
strikes and lockouts. These men are all 
over six feet in height, and selected for their 
ability to handle this class of work. All 
have seen strike service, many hold State 
and city police commissions, and should not 
be confounded with guards furnished by 
our imitators and recruited from slums of 
the cities. 

We furnish secret operatives of all trades, 
Union or Non-union, for work in mill, mine, 
factory, store, etc., for the purpose of secur: 
ing inside information. 

Is your shop being unidnized ? 

Is your output being restricted ? 

Is the union running your shop ? 

Is material being wasted or stolen? 

Have you a “shop committee,” and who 
are they? 

Do your foremen show favoritism ? 

Are you losing castings in your foundry ? 

Do you care to know what is being done 
at union meetings ? 

Let us place a mechanic operative with 
vou, and find out. 

In handling strikes we take entire charge 
of. the same, furnish necessary guards to 
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protect men while at work or escort them to 
and from work if boarding outside. 

We employ, transport, and deliver non- 
union men to fill up affected plants. 

We charge no premium on such mechanics, 
but employ them at prices per day you wish 
to pay them, charging only for the actual 
time agent may be engaged in securing them. 

Men employed by us will be taken to 
affected plant by our guards and safely de- 
livered, and strikers not permitted to molest 
them. 

We have found from experience that 
strikes are broken quickest where new men 
are boarded inside or adjacent to affected 
plant, and we are prepared to fit up and 
maintain temporary boarding quarters, fur- 
nishing colored cooks, waiters, etc. Our 
captains are thoroughly competent to handle 
such boarding quarters, making same prac- 
tically self-sustaining. Sanitary arrange- 
ments are successfully looked. after, and 
nothing is allowed to go to waste. 

Secret men attend all meetings and report 
proceedings. This service possesses the 
necessary equipment, such as Winchester 
rifles, police clubs, cots, blankets, etc., to 
handle any sized trouble. We are repre- 
sented in all of the larger cities of the United 
States and Canada, and a representative 
will call on you free of charge upon request. 


The spy’s instructions were to watch 
the foreman and the superintendent as 
well as the men. The “personal” 
letters consisted, for the most part, of 
lessons in a certain kind of shop eco- 
nomics, quotations from such celebrated 
political economists as Elbert Hub- 
bard, and a general exaltation of the spy 
system as against a square, up-and-down, 
man-to-man talk about matters concern- 
ing which there may be an honest differ- » 
ence of opinion between the boss and 
his men. The “ President” tries to 
make the miserable Judas believe that he 
is. doing a noble service both to the 
employer and the employee by carrying 
nasty little tales about matters which he 
may easily misunderstand, and in which 
affairs the fellow gossiped about has 
absolutely no chance for squaring him. 
self. ‘No matter how humble his occu- 
pation may be,” says the “ President ” 
concerning his inspector, “he is never- 
theless an essential factor in the great 
engine of human progress.” 

Frequently references are made to 
court decisions against organized labor. 
These are to be talked about at the noon 
hour among the men. As workingmen 
do not read very much, the writer says, 
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the inspector is instructed to direct their 
thoughts into “right channels,” which 
mean always against the labor leader. 
Socialism, the limitation of output, loaf 
ing, the value of the piece-work system, 
and all the “evils” of trades-unionism 
are treated in little sermonettes, which 
are covered over by a slick hypocrisy 
that is positively disgusting. 

The spy did not deny that he was con- 
nected with the Detective Agency. He 
couldn’t, very well, because we also had 
some letters which commended him for the 
work that he had done, here and elsewhere. 

This whole matter has made the men 
feel bitter. Whatever measure of confi- 
dence they had in the old man before 
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the strike has disappeared. There really 
had been no hard feeling against him 
among the men. ‘They rather blamed 
the Assistant Super for the troubles 
that they have gotten into. We know 
that he has been lying about us. For 
instance, we were told that he said to 
the old man that we were not receiving 
any strike benefit, and that we could not 
possibly hold out very long. He knew 
better. Why should he feel it necessary 
to misrepresent matters? If only we 
could get directly at the old man himself, 
we could easily straighten out most of 
our troubles, because I’m pretty sure 
that he’d give us a square deal. 


Yours, SAM. 


THE CUSTOMS AND THE PEOPLE 


BY LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 


MONG the returning travelers on 
A one of the great ocean liners 
some few years ago were a man 

and his wife, residents of one of our 
large Western cities, millionaires, social 
leaders, and philanthropists. On the 
steamer they received from the employees 
the obsequious attention which comes 
of liberal tipping, from their fellow- 
passengers the distinguished considera- 
tion which the combination of wealth 
and social position is sure to bring, par- 
ticularly if it be surrounded by the halo 
of the reputation for substantial philan- 
thropy. Before landing they swore to 
having nothing dutiable, and went on to 
the pier with the good-natured impa- 
tience of people who must submit to 
bothersome formalities. When the in- 
spector politely insisted upon opening 
theirtrunks they were somewhat incensed, 
and when, with courteous deprecation, he 
suggested that the bottoms of the trunks 
were suspiciously near the tops, they 
assumed an attitude of righteous indig- 
nation. ‘The inspector, however, did his 
duty, and found that several of their 
dozen or more trunks had false bottoms 
under which were packed thousands of 
dollars’ worth of new, costly, and highly 
dutiable goods. This discovery led toa 
more than usually severe scrutiny of the 


wearing apparel of the “ great lady,” with 
the result that she was found to have 
false linings in her clothes in which were 
secreted small silver spoons, pins, brace- 
lets, and other jewelry. The conse- 
quences of these discoveries were highly 
painful to the respectable couple and dis- 
agreeable to the officials, and need not 
here be detailed. ‘The seizures, being 
of so great importance, were immediate- 
ly called to the personal attention of 
one of the chief officials of the port. 
His wife had afew months before visited 
in the city in which these people lived, 
and he recalled that she had mentioned 
meeting them socially. That night he 
asked her if she remembered Mrs. So- 
and-So, and, if so, what sort of a woman 
she was. She enthusiastically described 
her as a woman of great charm, a social 
leader in the city, and a philanthropist 
of uncommon generosity and executive 
ability. That this case was in the nature 
of an every-day occurrence, or even 
typical, the writer does not wish to 


imply, but that it was not phenomenally 
exceptional any one familiar with the 
Customs will agree. 

We are accustomed roughly to divide 
the people of this country into the * best 
people,” the great company of the respect- 
able unknown, and the lawbreakers or 
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criminals. It is generally assumed that 
the first two classes make the laws and 
the criminals break them. This popular 
conception is somewhat shattered by a 
study of the customs laws and their 
breaking. No particular class of people 


monopolizes this form of lawlessness, . 


and the “‘ best people,” proportionate to 
their numbers, do their full share. The 
very simple explanation of this is pre- 
sumably that these particular laws are 
the ones with which the most prosperous 
class in the community come most often 
into conflict. Very naturally, people of 
culture and refinement are not strongly 
tempted to get drunk in public places, 
to gamble in low dives, to burglarize, or 
to consort in disreputable places. Their 
tastes and habits are ranged on the side 
of law and order, and as a natural result 
they come to look upon laws and ordi- 
nances as restrictions necessary for regu- 
lating the conduct of the less desirable 
citizens. Their tastes and habits do, 
however, lead them to wish to bring 
home from Europe art treasures, clothes, 
and household furnishings upon which 
they naturally do not relish the payment 
of duties. Having no aristocracy to 
monopolize special privileges in this 
country, such privileges are seized by the 
strongest, and the strongest are apt to 
be among those whom we call the “ best 
people.” Until 1901 or thereabouts it 
was not a difficult matter, if one knew 
the ropes, to obtain special privileges 
in entering the port of New York. And 
much of the trouble which confronts the 
customs Officials of to-day is a heritage 
of the complicity in lawlessness of the 
officials of a decade ago. 

The large and systematic smuggling 
operations, in distinction from the casual 
evasions of the law, are very naturally 
carried on by business people. The 
chief offenders are the dressmakers ; next 
come the milliners, and then the jewel- 
ers. Smuggling, too, is characteristic or 
otherwise of certain steamship lines. 
The French lines are most prolific in 
smugglers, the American lines come 
next, while on the Scandinavian steam- 
ers there are practically none. Ships 


sailing from London, Liverpool, and Paris 
must always be most closely watched. 
By order of Mr. Cortelyou when he first 
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became Secretary of the Treasury, the 
form of declaration for dutiable goods 
was slightly changed. Passengers are 
now given blanks upon which to enu- 
merate their dutiable articles shortly after 
sailing, and have the entire time of the 
voyage in which to make out this state- 
ment. Neither do they, as formerly, 
have to swear to the accuracy of their 
declarations. The result of this change 
has been interesting psychologically. A 
larger proportion of dutiable goods is 
declared under this system than when 
the passengers were called upon to de- 
clare under oath, immediately before 
landing, all dutiable articles. The giving 
of so long a time for the declarations 
apparently not only enables the honest 
to remember more accurately what they 
have, but also gives the consciences of 
the less honest more chance to come 
into play. It isapparently easier to tell 
a lie in a minute than a week. These 
declarations have at the bottom a num- 
bered slip which is torn off by the in- 
spector on the ship and handed to the 
passenger. ‘This number the passenger 
presents at the inspector’s desk on the 
pier, and awaits his turn to have his bag- 
gage inspected. 

The law permits every traveler to 
bring into the country foreign purchases 
to the value of one hundred dollars; 
duties varying from forty to sixty per 
cent of the appraiser’s valuation must 
be paid on all goods in excess of this 
amount. Foreign residents, on the other 
hand, may bring anything necessary for 
the comfort or convenience of their 
journey in accordance with their station 
in life. By thts curiously undemocrat- 
ically worded regulation a woman of 
great wealth and social position may 
bring in fifteen or eighteen trunks filled 
with the most costly wardrobe, while a 
more modest person would be called in 
question for attempting to bring in only 
a small fraction of such luxuries. This, 
however, is a sentimental consideration, 
and the common sense and honesty of 
the inspectors appear to be sufficient to 
prevent unjust discrimination. The 
really unjust portion of the regulation 
lies in the looseness of the definition of 
the term “foreign resident.” Any person 
who has rented or owned an abode of 
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whatever description in any foreign coun- 
try for a year may claim the exemptions 
of the foreign resident regulation. ‘This, 
naturally, has led a large number of rich 
people to rent apartments in Europe, in 
which they never or infrequently live, for 
the express purpose of bringing articles 
into this country free of duty. This law 
is taken particular advantage of by the 
globe-trotting, lavishly extravagant rich 
who contribute nothing to the welfare of 
any country. The peculiar injustice of 
this regulation, in its actual operation, is 
that it exempts from the payment of duty 
those who are best able to pay. 

Persons who have a friend at court, or 
whose business is of a public character, 
can and usually do obtain what is 
known as an Official expedite, or. the 
courtesy of the port. This means simply 
that such persons, instead of being 
required to wait for their turn, shall have 
their baggage inspected immediately and 
shall receive any other special courtesy 
‘which the officials can grant them with- 
out injustice to the other passengers. 

There is, however, a very widespread 
misconception that this official expedite 
gives to the fortunate possessor the 
power to bring in dutiable goods to any 
quantity free of duty This popular mis- 
conception was strikingly shown a year 
or two ago, when there landed from one 
of the fast steamers a handsome young 
woman who, as said the inspectors who 
had the misfortune to encounter her, had 
the general air of owning the United 
States, the Custom-House, and all the 
Government officials. It was found that 
she was the daughter of a United States 
Senator, and that she had the cour- 
tesy of the port. She was highly in- 
dignant when it was suggested that she 
nrust wait to have her fifteen trunks 
examined; and when, as a result of the 
examination, she was told that she 
must pay several thousand dollars in 
duty, she was so enraged as to be 
quite beside herself. She immediately 
telegraphed to her father in Washington 
that she had been grossly insulted at the 
New York Custom-House. The next 


day the Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury appeared at the Custom-House with 
fire in his eye and demanded a full 
explanation of this inexplicable conduct 
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on the part of the customs officials. 
When he learned, however, that the 
young woman had attempted to bring in 
thousands of dollars’ worth of dutiable 
goods without declaring anything, he 
returned to Washington as speedily as he 
had come, and nothing further was heard 
of the case. The duty was paid. 

The principal achievement of the cus- 
toms officials of late was the breaking 
up last summer of the largest dressmak- 
ing smuggling syndicate of recent: years. 
A large number of dressmaking firms 
engaged the agent of one to smuggle in 
dresses from Paris. How long this prac- 
tice was successfully carried on no onecan 
tell, but finally, as a result presumably 
of internal dissension, Deputy Surveyor 
Bishop began to receive anonymous let- 
ters warning him to be on the lookout 
for a certain dressmaker’s agent. Con- 
sequently, when this man next landed he 
received the special attention given to a 
“suspect,” but was found to have noth- 
ing dutiable either in his trunks or on 
his person. The inspectors were on the 
point of concluding that the anonymous 
letters were the result of spite only, as 
is frequently the case, when their sus- 
picions were aroused by the actions of a 
woman, a passenger on the same steamer, 
who wished her trunks bonded to Troy, 
New York. Goods which are sent in 
bond are inspected on arrival at their 
destination instead of by the inspectors 
at the port of entrance. Something in 
this particular woman’s bearing (inspect- 
ors become shrewd judges of human 
nature) led the officials to suspect her 
honesty. On being closely questioned 
she became alarmed, and acknowledged 
that the trunks were not hers. Imme- 
diately they were opened, and found to 
contain dress goods of very great value 
newly purchased in Paris. This was 
the first link in a chain of events which 
led to the arrest of a large group of 
people, both agents and principals, of 
whom a considerable number will prob- 
ably land eventually in the penitentiary. 

This woman was an exception to the 
rule both among amateurs, who simply 
try to evade the law, and professional 
women smugglers. Almost invariably 
women assert their innocence with in- 
creasing vehemence until the last gun is 
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fired, while men are apt to surrender 
when they feel sure they are to be caught. 
A woman inspector, who 
searcher, told the writer that not long 
ago a rather showily dressed woman of 
fashion was found to have pins concealed 
in her cleak, and as a result was taken 
to a stateroom to be searched. Before 
starting the search the inspector re- 
quested her to produce the dutiable 
goods, so as to forestall both the 
disgrace to herself and an unpleasant 
duty for the searcher. Instead of com- 
plying, however, she wrathfully _re- 
asserted her innocence, and the search 
was made. Her clothes were found -to 
have false linings throughout, in which 
light jewelry of very considerable value 
was secreted. ‘This was not an excep- 
tional but a typical case. The women 
almost never surrender to the inevitable. 

Not long ago a fashionable woman of 
fine appearance and gracious manners 
arrived with her daughter. The girl’s 
eyes were closed and her mother was 
leading her. She led her up to the act- 
ing deputy surveyor in charge and ex- 
plained that her daughter had recently 
gone blind and was in so dangerously 
nervous and hysterical a state that, as a 
special favor, she wished they would pass 
her trunks through without inspection 
because she feared that the excitement 
of having her trunks gone through might 
do her daughter serious injury. After 
very genuine expressions of regret and 
sympathy, the acting deputy directed one 
of the uniformed inspectors to make as 
swift and inconspicuous an inspection of 
these particular trunks as was possible. 
The trunks were found full of dutiable 
goods, both mother and daughter flew 
into a temper, and the daughter’s eye- 
sight miraculously returned. 

Last fall a very nice-looking young 
woman, with the manners of a lady, came 
home after studying music for two years 
in Paris. She had with her three trunks, 
two of which obviously contained her 
legitimate wardrobe, but the third was 
of the variety used by dressmakers, and 
contained a bridal outfit and a mourning 
dress. The value of the contents of this 
trunk was between -six and seven thou- 
sand dollars. ‘The young woman ap- 
peared to be in modest circumstances, 
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and the clothes in the other two trunks 
were of an inexpensive nature. She 
claimed, of course, the foreign resident 
immunity, but the question arose as to 
whether she-really owned the contents 
of the dressmaker’s trunk. Since she 
did not answer in a satisfactory manner 
the questions asked her on the pier, this 
trunk was sent to the storage-house and 
she was requested to appear the next 
day and make satisfactory explanations. 
Instead of appearing herself the next 


day she sent one of the most prominent 
lawyers in New York, who reported that 


she had engaged him as her counsel. 
He said that she was unable to accom- 
pany him, as she was suffering from 
nervous shock as a result of the severe 
questioning to which she had been sub- 
jected the day before. This nervous 
shock has never worn off, so that the 
customs officials have never been able 
to get her to appear again, but they have 
succeeded in securing her measurements 
and find that the dresses in the sus- 
pected trunk are considerably too large 
for her. The mourning gown is pre- 
sumably of the right size for the rich 
widow with whom she is visiting in this 
city. Through her counsel the officials 
have asked her if she brought the bridal 
outfit for herself and if she intends to 
be married. She replies that she does 
intend to be married, but she is either 
unable or unwilling to say when or to 
whom. Her case is still pending, and 
it is not difficult to see how it will turn 
out. 

It will be remembered that at the 
time of President McKinley’s funeral all 
business was suspended for the five min- 
utes during which his coffin was being 
lowered into the grave. At that time 
the passengers of-a large French steamer 
were having their baggage examined. 
Of course the examination was stopped 
and all the men uncovered. A _ very 
large man, standing conspicuously in 
the center of the dock, did not remove 
his silk hat. One of the inspectors, act- 
ing as a detective in civilian’s clothes, 
stole up behind this imposing gentleman 
and tipped his hat off with an umbrella. 
A dozen silver spoons clattered on to 
the pier. 

Not long ago a New York woman 
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successfully smuggled in a considerable 
number of dresses fora dressmaker in New 
York City, and later had an altercation 
with the man which led him to refuse to 
pay her for the service. She was outraged 
and wished to sue him, and this, for the 
first time, brought the matter to her 
husband’s attention. Her husband, a 
professional man, immediately reported 
the entire transaction to.the customs 


officials. In fact, such differences of 
opinion, dissensions, bickerings, and 
jealousies between conspirators fre- 


quently lead to the disclosure of the 
transactions to the customs officers. 
Apparently the customs lawbreakers are 
too respectable to be restrained by the 
‘‘ honor among thieves.”’ 

Some time ago the customs officials 
received an anonymous letter warning 
them that a certain Irishman was pro- 
posing to bring in on a _ particular 
steamer some trunks filled with dutiable 
goods. When he arrived, he was given 
the unusual attention which is showered 
upon suspects, but nothing dutiable was 
found in his baggage. An old Irish 
inspector, who has for many years acted 
as a detective, on his own. initiative 
shadowed this man to a Harlem saloon, 
where he heard him recount in the Irish 
language to some associates how he had 
fooled the New York customs officials. 
He gave all the details, and told to what 
address the trunks of dutiable goods 
had been taken. Very shortly after this 
boastful recital his trunks were in the 
storage-hause and he was in jail. 

Not long ago a woman came off a 
steamer at noon wearing a ball dress. 
When asked by an inspector why she 
wore a ball dress in the daytime, she 
replied that she wore it to keep it from 
creasing and to keep the dust off it. 
On the same steamer was another woman 
whose skirt and waist failed to meet 
by about two inches. She indignantly 
denied the suggestion that they might 
not have been made for her. 

Having heard a good deal about rude- 
ness and unnecessary severity on the 
part of the customs inspectors, the writer 
went out on a revenue cutter one morn- 
ing and came in on one of the great 
French liners so as to observe the pro- 
cedure and the treatment of the passen- 
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gers by the customs officers from first 
to last. More uniform courtesy and 
patience than was shown by the officials 
could hardly be imagined. This struck 
the writer as the more remarkable 
when he found that most of the men, 
after being on duty till nearly mid- 
night the night before, had had to 
report for duty again at 7:30 that morn- 
ing. Further, it appeared that this was 
nothing unusual; the hours of customs 
inspectors are nominally seven to six 
during the summer and seven to five 
during the winter, but they are so fre- 
quently called upon for overtime work, 
without compensation, that their hours 
(that is, the time they are on duty) aver- 
age over twelve daily in the course of a 
year. In the rush season their hours of 
duty rise to between fifteen and sixteen 
a day, one hundred and ten hours a 
week not being unusual. The baggage 
inspectors are not a separate class of 
inspectors, but are men with good records 
picked from the regular work of dis- 
charging ships. On this regular meycan- 
tile work all overtime is paid for by the 
ship-owners, but for overtime for baggage 
inspection there is no compensation of 
any description. Formerly the passenger 
steamship companies paid for overtime 
just as do the mercantile companies to- 
day. Some few years ago, however, 
when the record-breaking fever was first 
rampant, powerful ship interests appealed 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to per- 
mit them to dock at any time of day or 
night without charge for overtime. The 
Secretary finally granted their request, 
and issued an order that the inspectors 
should receive two hours off for every 
hour of extra service thus incurred. He 
increased the force by some forty or 
fifty men, to make it possible to handle 
this extra work. During the next year 
the inspectors received their two hours 
off for their hours of overtime semi-occa- 
sionally—that is, whenever it was pos- 
sible to give it to them without injuring 
the service. The next year, however, 
Congress refused to make an appropria- 
tion sufficient to retain the extra men, so 
that the force was reduced to its original 
number. After this it was never possible 
to give the men their two hours off for 
each hour of overtime. Asa final result, 
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then, they have ever since had overtime 
work entirely without compensation either 
in time or money. 

Now that the steamship companies 
are not obliged to pay for docking after 
hours, the captains do not trouble them- 
selves to decide until the last minute 
whether they will dock at night or wait 
until morning. _The result is that a 
quota of inspectors are not infrequently 
kept waiting at the Barge Office until ten 
or eleven o’clock at night for a steamer 
which may “come up” before midnight, 
and then, at the last moment, the captain 
sends word that he has decided not to 
dock until morning. Steamers some- 
times dock as late as midnight, in which 
case the inspectors cannot finish their 
work before 1:30 or thereabouts. They 
must report for duty again between 
seven and eight in the morning. Most 
of them live at least an hour’s journey 
from the Barge Office. It must be re- 
membered also that they work seven 
days a week, holidays included. They 
are paid five dollars a day. A man 
receives his five dollars the first day that 
he is on duty, and no more after forty 
years of service. The only return for 
good work is more work. Ifa man does 
barely well enough to escape removal, 
he is given as little work as possible ; 
but if he proves himself unusually intel. 
ligent and valuable, he is continually 
liable to special and extra assignments 
which require exceptional intelligence 
and exacting effort. It speaks well for 
human nature that there are in the serv- 
ice a considerable number of men who 
pride themselves on making a record in 
spite of these conditions. 

Somewhat recently the pay for in- 
spectors was raised from four to five 
dollars a day. Under the four-dollar 
régime the men who put in expense 
vouchers for extra work, which involved 
outlay, if they were both lucky and per- 
sistent, generally received their expense 
money in time; but the difficulty in get- 
ting it was so great and the delay so 
long that, as a general thing, they did 
not even make the attempt unless their 
expenses had been unusually heavy. In 
lieu of the increase of a dollar a day no 
expense vouchers are now permitted, so 
that a man who is assigned to duties 
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which involve expense is just that much 
out of pocket. 

By another comparatively new rule, no 
man is eligible for an inspectorship unless 
he has served as a clerk in the Custom- 
House for at least two years, and has 
there been advanced to a salary of $1,200 
a year or thereabouts. This apparently 
wise regulation, designed to secure men 
not altogether green, has been curiously 
perverted in some instances. When a 
chief in the Custom-House finds himself 
saddled with a clerk who is too dull to 
be very serviceable but who is at the 
same time too conscientious and exem- 
plary in his habits to be disposed of 
under the civil service regulations, he 
promotes him to the requisite salary and 
then has him transferred to an inspector- 
ship at another large increase in salary. 
This results in placing a premium upon 
moderate inefficiency upon the candi- 
dates for inspectorships as well as upon 
the inspectors themselves. 

It does not require a master-mind to 
see that certain changes are obviously 
needed in the baggage inspection bureau 
of the New York Custom-House. There 
should be a sliding scale of remunera- 
tion for inspectors, beginning with a 
minimum and ending with a maximum 
wage. No inspector is worth to the 
Government five dollars a day when he 
begins his work. The services of some 
inspectors are never worth that amount, 
no matter how long they serve, while 
others are very much underpaid at the 
end of a few years. If all were started ata 
minimum wage and were then promoted 
for meritorious work, the efficiency of 
the service would not be, as now, en- 
tirely dependent upon the individual’s 
fondness for work for work’s sake. 
The force of inspectors should, too, 
be very considerably increased. The 
amount of business has increased enor- 
mously during the last quarter-century, 
while the force of men who must handle 
it has been enlarged only very slightly. 
Either there should be day and night 
shifts, or overtime work should be paid 
for by the steamship companies, as is 
the case at the present time with all 
ships other than passenger steamers. 
There should be a voucher system by 
which a man could readily and easily 
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collect such outlays as he is forced to 
make in the performance of his duty. 
At present the most honorable and effi- 
cient men are really paid less than their 
less desirable associates, because they 
are assigned to more work which requires 
expense. Instead of being recompensed 
for extra work, they are penalized for it. 
Another obviously needed reform is that 
the term “ foreign resident ” should be 
so defined as to exclude, so far as is 
possible, the large number of pseudo- 
foreign residents who are now availing 
themselves of the foreign-resident privi- 
lege. Further, if Custom-House clerks 
are to be allowed promotion to inspector- 
ships, itis plainly no more than just that 
inspectors should be allowed promotion 
to the higher Custom-House clerkships— 
those which pay salaries larger than 
inspectorships. ‘This would not only 
be just, but would give the inspectors 
a strong stimulus for good work. When 
the writer became acquainted with the 
conditions under which the inspectors 
are now working, the complaints which 
he,in common with all others, had heard 
about their rude severity with travelers 
reminded him of the sign over the organ 
loft in a little frontier church which read, 
“Gents will please not to shoot at the 
organist. He is doing his best!” 

That there was considerable room for 
unfavorable criticism of the customs offi- 
cials prior to 1901 there seems little 
question. At that time Mr. Bishop, the 
present deputy surveyor in charge of the 
bureau of baggage inspection, came into 
office and started in with a vigorous 
house-cleaning. Within a very few weeks 
he discharged seven inspectors for taking 
money on the pier. Since the men were 
naturally on their guard because of the 
new “boss,” this shows how prevalent 
was the custom. In most cases it is 


probable that money is offered rather in 
a spirit of good-fellowship than with the 
intent of bribery. Most rich people are 
in the habit of tipping lavishly when 
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they travel, and in the first flush of 
getting home it is very natural that they 
should offer money to the inspectors. 
Since instant discharge has become the 
penalty of detection for taking money 
on the pier the practice has practically 
stopped altogether. Federal agents in 
civilian’s clothes, who are unknown by 
sight to the inspectors, are always on 
the watch for bribers and bribe-takers. 
The honor system is not used by the 
Government. If a traveler wishes to 
send an inspector a present later on, and 
if the inspector is willing, there is no way 
of preventing it, but this practice involves 
too much trouble on the part of the giver 
to constitute a serious or frequent evil. 

An inspector was commended not long 
ago by the Surveyor-General for threaten- 
ing to ‘smash ” a showy individual who 
first tried to smuggle in a lot of dutiable 
goods, and then, when detected, tried to 
bribe the inspector with a large roll of 
bills. This incident shows that the 
Surveyor-General appreciates a good 
thing when he hears of it, even though 
it violates the fine points of Christian 
ethics. A good deal of the attempted 
evasion, smuggling. and bribery of to-day 
is the inevitable heritage of the laxity of 
yesterday, and will in the natural course 
of events tend to lessen. When all is 
said, however, the fact that the condi- 
tions of entrance at this port are such 
as to cause attempted and more or less 
successful violation of the law on the 
part of all classes in the community, from 
the lowest to the highest, is food for 
serious reflection. If the laws are not 
supported by public opinion, is it not 
asking too much of any officials to 
enforce them strictly? If they cannot 
be enforced, does it not show that there 
is something radically wrong with them ? 
And certainly, whatever may be one’s 
opinion on tariffs in general, no citizen 
interested in the art development of our 
country can feel much enthusiasm for 
the duty on works of art. 
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SOMEBODY’S LITTLE GIRL 


BY MARTHA YOUNG 
IN TWO PARTS—II 


NE day the little children were 
& playing at building rock chim- 
neys. 

There was not much sand there for 
little children to play in, so that the chil- 
dren often built rock chimneys, and rock 
tables, and rock fences. 

As they were playing, one little girl 
suddenly left the playground and ran, 
calling, ‘‘Mamma! Mamma! Come here; 
come this way, and see the chimney we 
have built !” 

Bessie Bell turned quickly from play 
and looked after the little girl who was 
running across the playground to where 
three ladies were standing. 

The little girl caught the dress of one 
of the ladies, and came pulling at her 
dress and bringing her across the ground 
to see the stone chimney, and the little 
girl kept saying: 

“Look, Mamma! See, Mamma! Isn’t 
it a grand chimney? Won’t it ’most 
hold smoke ?” 

Bessie Bell stood still with her little 
hands—they were beginning to be round, 
pink little hands again, now—clasped in 
front of her and wondered. 

“See, Mamma! Look, Mamma!” cried 
the little girl. 

‘‘ Why does she say, Mamma ?” asked 
Bessie Bell, because she just wondered 
and wondered—and she did not know. 

“ Because it zs her Mamma,” said a 
child who had just brought two more 
rocks to put on the chimney. 

“Oh,” said Bessie Bell. 

That lady who was the little girl’s 
Mamma looked much as all the ladies 
looked. 

“Are all Ladies Mammas?” asked 
Bessie Bell. 

She hoped the child who had brought 
the two rocks would not laugh, for Bessie 
Bell knew she would cry if she did. 

The little girl.did not laugh at all. 
She was trying so carefully to put the 


1 Copyright, as “ Bessie Bedl,”’ 1905, by Scott-Thaw 
Company. 
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last rock on top of the stone chimney, 
she said, ‘No, Bessie Bell: some are 
Mammas, and some are only just Ladies.” 

There. There it was again: Only- 
Just-Ladies. 

Bessie Bell wondered how to tell 
which were Mammas and which were 
Ladies—just Ladies. 

Very often after that day she watched 
those who passed the cabin where she 
and Sister Helen Vincula lived, and 
wondered which were Mammas— 

And which. were Ladies. 

There was no rule of old or young by 
which Bessie Bell could tell. 

Nor was it as one could tell Sisters 
from Just-Ladies by a way of dress. 
For Sisters like Sister Helen Vincula 
wore a soft white 2round the face, and 
soft long biack veils, and a small cross 
on the breast of the dress: so that even 
had any not known the difference one 
could easily have guessed. 

But for Ladies and Mammas there were 
none of these differences. 

But Bessie Bell looked and looked and 
wondered, but her eyes brought to her 
no way of knowing. 

Bessie Bell could at length think of 
only one way to find out the difference, 
and that was to ask—to let her ears 
help her eyes to bring to her some way 
of knowing. 

One day a dear old lady with white 
curls all around under her bonnet 
stopped near the playground and called 
Bessie Bell to her and gave her some 
chocolate candy, every piece of candy 
folded up in its own white paper. 

Bessie Bell said, “‘ Thank you, ma’am.,”’ 

Then as the lady still stood by the 
playground, Bessie Bell asked her, ‘“ Are 
you a Lady, ma’am ?” 

“ T have been called so,” said the lady, 
smiling down at Bessie Bell. 

“ Orare you a Mamma?” asked Bessie 
Bell. 

«“ Ah,” said the lady ; “Lama Mamma, 
too, but all my little girls have grown up 
and left me.” 
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Bessie Bell wondered how they could 
have done that, those little girls. But 
she saw, and was so glad to see, that this 
lady was very wise, and that she under- 
stood all the things that little girls 
wonder about, 

But though there was a difference, a 
very great difference, between Mammas 
and Ladies, it was very hard to tell— 
unless you asked. 

One day a large fat lady took Bessie 
Bell on her lap. ‘That was very strange 
to Bessie Bell—to sit on top of any 
body. 

And the lady made a rabbit, and 
a pony, and a preacher, all out of a 
handkerchief and her nice fat fingers. 
And then she made with the same hand- 
kerchief and fingers a Mamma holdinga 
Baby. 

Then Bessie Bell looked up at her 
with her wondering eyes and asked, 
* Are you a Lady—” 

“ Bless my soul!” cried the lady. “Do 
you hear this child? And now, come to 
think of it, I don’t know whether | am 
a lady or not—”’ 

And the lady laughed until Bessie Bell 
felt quite shaken up. 

“ Or are you a Mamma ?” asked Bessie 
Bell, when it seemed that the lady swas 
about to stop laughing. 

“So that is it?” asked the lady, and 
she seemed about to begin laughing 
again. 

“ Yes, I ama Mamma, and I have three 
little girls about as funny as you are.” 

Another time a lady passed by the 
cabin where Bessie Bell stood leaning 
against the little fluted white post of the 
gallery, and said: 

“Good-morning, Bessie Bell. 
Alice’s Mamma.” 

That made things so simple, thought 
Bessie Bell. This lady was a Mamma. 
And she was Alice’s Mamma. 

Bessie Bell wished that all would tell 
in that nice way at once whether they 
were Mammas or Just-Ladies. 

The next lady who passed by the 
cabin also stopped to talk to Bessie Bell. 

And Bessie Bell asked, “‘ Are you a 
Mamma or Only-Just-A-Lady ?” 

‘*T am only just a lady,” the lady said, 
patting Bessie Bell’s little tiny hand. 
And it was easy to see that, in Bessie 
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Bell’s mind, though Only-Just-Ladies 
were kind and sweet, Mammas were far 
greater and more important beings. 

One night, when Sister Helen Vincula 
had put Bessie Bell to bed in the small 
bed that was not a crib-bed, though like 
that she had slept in before she had 
come to the high mountain, Bessie Bell 
still lay wide awake. 

Her blue eyes were wide open, and 
both of her pink little hands were above 
her head on the pillow. She was think- 
ing, and thinking, and she forgot that 
she was thinking her thinking aloud, and 
she said: 

“ Alice has a mamma. Robbie has a 
mamma. Katiehasamamma. Where is 
Bessie Bell’s mamma? Never mind: 
Bessie Bell will find a mamma.” 

Then Sister Helen Vincula, who was 
wide awake too, said : 

‘“ Ah me, ah me!” 

Bessie Bell said, “ Sister Helen Vin- 
cula, did you call me ?” 

Sister Helen Vincula_ said, 
child: go to sleep.” 


No, 


The next day was the day for Sister 
Helen Vincula and Bessie Bell to leave 
the high cool mountain. They were to 
leave the little cabin where the lady had 
told them to live until they had gotten 
well again. 

So when the'r leaving day came Sister 
Helen Vincula put a clean stiff-starched 
blue-checked apron on Bessie Bell, and 
they walked together to the Mall where 
the band was playing. 

Bessie Bell was always so glad when 
Sister Helen Vincula took her to the 
Mall in the afternoon when the band 
played. 

All the little children went every 
afternoon in their prettiest dresses to the 
Mall where the band played. 

Because in the afternoon the band 
played just the sort of music that little 
girls liked to hear. 

Every afternoon all the nurses came to 
the Mall and brought all the babies, and 
the nurses rolled the babies up and down 
the sawdust walks in the pretty baby- 
carriages, with nice white and pink and 
blue parasols over the babies’ heads. 

That afternoon Sister Helen Vincula 
stayed.a long time with Bessie Bell, 
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on the Mall, sitting by her on the stone 
bench and listening to the gay music, and 
looking at the children in their prettiest 
clothes, and at the nurses rolling the 
babies in the pretty carriages with the 
beautiful pink and white and blue para- 
sols over the babies’ heads. 

Then Sister Helen Vincula said, 
‘“‘ Bessie Bell, I am going across the long 
bridge to see some ladies and to tell 
them Good-by, because we are going 
away to-morrow.” 

And Sister Helen Vincula said, ‘‘ Now, 
will you stay right here on this stone 
bench till I come back for you ?” 

Bessie Bell said, ‘‘ Yes, Sister Helen 
Vincula.” 

So Sister Helen Vincula went away 
across the long bridge to see the ladies 
and to tell them Good-by. 

Bessie Bell did not know much about 
going away, and she did not understand 
about it at all, so she did not care at all 
about it. 

She just sat on the stone bench with 
her little pink hands folded on her blue 
checked apron, and looked at the chil- 
dren in their prettiest clothes, and at the 
babies, and at the parasols. 

She loved so to look, and she loved so 
to listen to the pretty gay music that she 
did not notice that a lady had come to 
the stone bench, and had seated herself 
just where Sister Helen Vincula had sat 
before she went to see the ladies and to 
tell them Good-by. 

There were many other ladies on the 
Mall, and many ladies passed in their 
walk by the stone bench where Bessie 
Bell and the lady sat. 

Everybody loved to come to the Mall 
in the afternoon when the band played. 
Everybody loved to hear the gay music. 
Everybody loved to see the children in 
their prettiest clothes, and to see all the 
nurses rolling the babies in the carriages 
with the pretty parasols. 

And one of the ladies passing by 
looked over to the stone bench where 
Bessie Bell sat with her hands folded 
on her blue checked apron, and where 
the lady had seated herself just as Sister 
Helen Vincula had sat before she went 
across the long bridge. 

And the lady said, as she passed by 
and looked, “ Striking likeness.” 
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Another lady with her said, “‘ Wonder- 
ful |” 

And another one with them said, 
“Impossible! But strange indeed—’”’ 

Bessie Bell did not notice what the 
ladies said, but because they looked so 
attentively to where she sat on the stone 


' bench her attention was turned the way 


their eyes turned as they talked in low 
tones and looked attentively passing by. 

So when they had passed by; Bessie 
Bell turned and looked to the other end 
of the bench where the lady sat. 

Bessie Bell was so surprised at the 
first look that she hardly knew what to 
think. 

The lady did not look like Sister 
Helen Vincula, oh, not at all; but the 
veil that she wore was soft and black 
like that that Sister Helen Vincula wore. 
The dress that the lady wore was black 
also, but it looked as if it were stiff and 
very crisp, and not soft like the dress 
that Sister Helen Vincula wore. Bessie 
Bell did not mean to be rude, but she 
reached out one tiny hand and took hold 
of the lady’s dress, just a tiny pinch of it. 

Yes; it was very crisp. 

Then the lady turned and looked at 
Bessie Bell. 

Then Bessie Bell was still more sur- 
prised, for there was something white 
under her veil. Not white all around 
the face like that Sister Helen Vincula 
wore, but soft crinkly white just over the 
lady’s soft yellow hair. 

Also on the breast of her black dress 
was a cross, but not white like the cross 
that Sister Helen Vincula wore. No, 
this cross was shining very brightly, and 
it was very golden in the sunlight—and 
—somehow, somehow—Bessie Bell knew 
just how that cross felt—she knew with- 
out feeling it. She did not have to feel 
it as she had felt the dress. 

Bessie Bell looked and thought. She 
thought this lady looked like’ a Sister— 
and yet there was a difference. She 
looked also like Just-A-Lady, and she 
also looked grand and important enough 
for a Mamma. 

Bessie Bell looked and thought, but 
she could not tell just exactly what this 
lady was. 

It was best that she should ask, and 
then she would surely know. 
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So she asked: “Are you a Lady, 
ma'am ?” 

“ T hope so, little girl,” the lady said. 

‘“‘ T thought, maybe, you were a Sister,” 
said Bessie Bell. 

‘ No,” said the lady. 

“ Like Sister Mary Felice, and Sister 
Angela, and Sister Helen Vincula,” said 
Bessie Bell. 

“ No,” said the lady. 

“ Are you a Mamma, then ?” asked 
Bessie Bell. 

The lady looked as if she were going 
to cry. . 

But Bessie Bell could see nothing to 
cry about. The band was still playing 
ever so gayly, and all the little children 
looked so beautiful and so happy, all play- 
ing and running hither and thither on 
the sawdust walks, that it was good just 
to look at them. 

But on the instant Bessie Bell remem- 
bered how sorrowful it was to cry when 
you could not understand things, so she 
quickly reached out her little pink hand 
and laid it on the lady’s hand—just 
because she knew how sorrowful it felt 
to feel like crying and not to know. 

“You see,” said Bessie Bell, gently, 
as she softly patted the lady’s hand, “ you 
see, you do look something like a Sister 
—but,” said Bessie Bell, ‘I believe you 
do look more like a Mamma.” 

“ Little girl,” said the lady, “‘ what do 
you mean ?” 

And she still looked as if she might 
cry. 

“Yes,”’ said Bessie Bell, for she had 
begun to think very hard, “ Alice has a 
mamma. Robbie has a mamma. Lucy has 
a mamma. Everybody has a mamma. 
Never mind, Bessie Bell will find a 
mamma—”’ 

“ Little girl,” said the lady, “ why do 
you say, Bessie Bell— ?” 

When the lady said that it seemed to 
Bessie Bell that she heard something 
sweet—something away off beyond what 
the band was playing, so she just 
clapped her hands and laughed out loud 
and said over and over as if it were a 
little song: 

Bessie Bell! 
Bell !” 

But the lady at her side looked down 
at the child as ifshe were afraid. Bessie 


Bessie, Bessie, Bessie 
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Bell knew how sorrowful it was to be 
afraid, so she stopped patting her hands 
and laughing—for she didn’t know why 
she had begun to do it—and she laid 
her hand again on the lady’s hand, 
just because she knew how sorrowful it 
was to be afraid. 

But Bessie Bell could not see anything 
to be afraid of: the band was playing 
just as gayly as ever, and the children, 
and the nurses, and the babies, and the 
parasols were as gay as ever. 

“Where is your mamma ?” asked the 
lady, taking fast hold of the little hand 
that patted her hand. 

“Everybody has a mamma—never 
mind—” 

“ But where is your mamma?” asked 
the lady again. 

Bessie Bell had begun to wonder and 
so had forgotten to answer. 

“Child, where is your mamma ?” said 
the lady again, still holding fast to Bessie 
Bell’s hand. 

‘‘ But—I don’t know,” said Bessie Bell. 

Then the lady looked as if she had 
begun to wonder, too, and she seemed 
to be looking away off, away off, but how 
closely she held Bessie Bell’s hand— 
closer than Sister Angela, or Sister 
Theckla, or even Sister Helen Vincula, 
or Sister Justina— 

Then Bessie Bell began to wonder 
still more, and to remember, as the lady 
held fast to her little fingers. She began 
to talk her thinking out loud, and she 
said, ‘“‘ Yes, there was a window—where 
everything was green, and small, and 
moving—but Sister Justina said there 
was not any window like that in the 
whole world—” 

The lady held Bessie Bell’s hand very 
hard, and she said—softly, as if she, 
too, was talking her thinking aloud: 

“Ves, there was a window like that in 
the world, for just outside the nursery 
window there grew a Pride of China 
Tree, and it filled all the window with 
small, green, moving leaves—” 

Then Bessie Bell just let the lady 
draw her up close, and she leaned up 
against the lady. 

She felt so happy now, for she knew 
she had found the Wisest Woman in the 
world, for this lady knew the things that 
little girls only could remember, If she 
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bad thought about it, she would have told 
the lady about the tiny apple trees with 
the very, very small apples on them, and 
other rows of apple trees over those, and 
other rows on top of those, and on top 
of all a row of big round red apples. 

Then the lady might have said, Yes, 
there were apple trees like that in the 
world, for all the nursery walls were 
papered like that, with a row of big 
round red apples at the top. 

But Bessie Bell did not think of or 
remember that then ; she just leaned up 
against the lady and swung one of her 
little feet up and down, back and forth, 
as she sat on the stone bench: she was 


so happy to have met the Wisest Woman — 


in the world. 

The people who passed by looked, 
and turned to look again, at the little 
girl in the stiff-starched, faded blue 
checked apron leaning up against the 
lady in the crisp, dull silk. 

But Bessie Bell did not look at any- 
body who passed. 

And the lady did not look at anybody 
who passed. 

And the band kept on playing gay 
music. 

It was not very long before Sister 
Helen Vincula came back from seeing 
the ladies across the long bridge, and 
from telling them Good-by. As soon as 
she saw Bessie Bell leaning up against 
the lady she cried: 

“Why, Bessie Bell!” 

Bessie Bell said, “ Sister Helen Vin- 
cula,” and she knew-she had done some- 
thing wrong, but she could only wonder 
what. 

But the lady said very quickly—and 
she held Bessie Bell’s hand even harder 
than before—she said: 

« Sister Helen Vincula, I must ask you 
something—” 

Sister Helen Vincula and the lady 
talked a long time. 

Bessie Bell did not listen very much 
to what they said. 

She did not lean up against the lady 
now, but she sat close. Sister Helen 


Vincula did not seem to mind that. 

She did not swing her foot to and fro 
now, but she still felt very contented 
and happy to have met the very Wisest 
Woman, 
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When she did listen a little, she heard 
the lady say: 

“ There came news that my husband 
was ill in Mobile,and I feared that it 
was of the Dreadful Fever, and I hurried 
there so that I could get to him before 
the Dreadful Quarantines were put on. 
I felt all safe about the baby, for I left 
her with my mother and the faithful 
nurse who had been my nurse, too. But 
when the worst had come and was over— 
and it was the Dreadful Fever—then I 
tried to get back to my home; but I 
could not for many, many days, because 
the Dreadful Quarantines were on. Then 
at last I did get there—lI slipped up 
secretly by water. All were gone. I 
could find no one who could tell me 
anything. I could find no one who knew 
anything. The house was wide open. 
There was no sign of life, but that the 
cat came and rubbed up against me and 
walked round and round me. The 
Dreadful Fever was everywhere, and 
nobody could tell me anything; and I 
searched everywhere, always and always 
alone—there was no one to help me; 
every one was trying to save from the 
Dreadful Fever—”’ 

Bessie Bell did not know what all that 
was about, but she felt so sorry for the 
lady that she squeezed down ever so 
softly on her hand that held her own 
still so tightly. 

Sister Helen Vincula wiped her eyes. 

The lady kept looking away off, but 
she still held Bessie Bell’s hand in hers.’ 

Then Sister Helen Vincula said, ‘“ We 
are going away to-morrow.” 

But the lady held fast to Bessie Bell’s 
hand and said, “ Not this little girl. She 
must not go.” 

“Qh,” said Sister Helen Vincula, 
‘but she is in my charge, and so what 
can I do!” 

And the lady said, “I cannot let her 
leave me—not ever.” 

But Sister Helen Vincula said, “ Oh, 
madam, you do not £vow. No matter 
what we hope, we do not know—” 

But the lady held still faster to Bessie 
Bell’s hand. 

* Oh,” said Sister Helen Vincula, “I 
have a thought! Come to our cabin 
with me.” 

So they went, 
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And Bessie Bell walked between Sister 
Helen Vincula and the lady. 

And they each held one of her little 
pink hands. 

When they were at the cabin Sister 
Helen Vincula opened the old trunk 
with the brass tacks on it, and she went 
down to the very bottom of it, unpacking 
as she went. For the old trunk was 
almost entirely packed for the going 
away to-morrow. ‘Then Sister Helen 
Vincula took out, from almost the bottom 
of the trunk, the little white nightgown 
that had “ Bessie Bell” written on it with 
linen thread. 

And Sister Helen Vincula laid the 
little white nightgown across the lady’s 
lap. 

Then the lady read the name written 
with the linen thread. 

The lady said, “I worked this name 
with my own hands.” 

She drew Bessie Bell closer to her, 
and she said, “Sister Helen Vincula, 
can you doubt ?”’ 

Bessie Bell stood contentedly where 
the lady held her, and she looked first 
at the nightgown and then at the lady, 
then at Sister Helen Vincula. She did 
not know or care what it was all about— 
she scarcely wondered. 

“ Sister Helen Vincula,” said the lady, 
“T know past all doubting that I worked 
this name. You believe that. Much 
more past all doubting do you not know— 
You must know—” 

“ Ah,” said Sister Helen Vincula, “I 
hope with you.” She reached for the 
little nightgown, and she smoothed it in 
her fingers. ‘“ Ah,” she said, “the child 
has grown since she has been with us, 
so much, but the little gown— it looks— 
really smaller to me—” 

But the lady was not listening to: Sis- 
ter Helen Vincula. She had her arms 
about Bessie’ Bell’s shoulders and was 
looking into her face. 

“T am glad I brought the little gown,” 
Sister Helen Vincula was saying; “the 
child was so ill, so fearfully thin, I feared 
—it was only a fancy —I feared—” 

“ No, no, no,” cried the lady, drawing 
Bessie Bell closer. 

‘‘ Now nearly two years she has been 
with us,” said Sister Helen Vincula, 

‘She was just old enough to be put 
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to the table in a high chair,” said the 
lady. ‘* Ah, how she did laugh and crow 
and jump when her father took the 
peacock-feather-fly-brush from the maid, 
and waved it in front of her! She 
would seize the ends of the feathers and 
laugh and crow louder than ever, and 
hide her laughing little face deep into the 
feathers— Ah me—”’ 

But Bessie Bell said nothing, nor re- 
membered anything. For she did not 
know that the lady was talking of some- 
thing green, and blue, and soft, and 
brown. 

And it was Sister Justina, and not 
Sister Helen Vincula, who had told her 
to be ashamed when she had cried, 
Pretty! Pretty! Pretty! as the some- 
thing green, and blue, and soft, and 
brown was waved to and fro in front of 
her until she seized it and buried her 
little face in it for the joy—of remem- 
bering — 

So Sister Helen Vincula did not know, 
and Bessie Bell did not remember, while 
the lady talked. 

Only long after, when Bessie Bell grew 
much larger, it happened that whenever 
she saw an old-fashioned peacock-feather- 
fiy-brush—at first, just for a second, she 
felt very glad; and then, just for a 
second, she felt very sorry; and she 
never knew or could remember why. 
She forgot after awhile how she had 
been so full of sorrow when Sister Jus- 
tina said, Be Ashamed, and she could 
no longer remember why she was glad; 
only a feeling of both was left—and she 
could not tell how or why. 

But the lady would not let Bessie Bell 
get far from her, and Bessie did not care 
to go far from her. She stood with her 
little pink hands folded, and looked up 
at the lady who held to her so closely. 

Sister Helen Vincula said, “It was 
Sister Theckla who spent that summer 
with the sick, and it was Sister Theckla 
who brought the child to us. Can you 
not go home with us? OrlI could write 
to you at once—” 

“No,” said the lady. “I will go. 
The child shall not leave me—” 

“And we will talk to Sister Theckla, 
and she will tell us all that she knows, 
and then—God willing—we shall know 
all.’’ 
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The lady said, “ Yes, we will all go 


together. We will go at once.” 

And so it was that when Sister 
Theckla had told all that she knew, then 
the lady knew (as she aiways had said 
she had known), past all doubting, that 
Bessie Bell had really found what she 
most wished for. 

But we do not know how long it was 
before Bessie Bell really understood that 
the Wisest Woman in the world, who 
knew what little girls had almost for- 
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gotten how to remember, was her own 
Mother. 


When all the people on the high, cool 
mountain heard about all that the lady 
knew, and all that Sister Theckla told, 
and all that Bessie Bell had found, they 
were all as glad as they could be. 

And when the boy with the long- 
striped-stocking-legs heard all about it he 
Bessie Bell said that 
she would find a Mamma—and she has!” 


NAPOLEON AND THE ART OF WAR 


FTER a reasonably careful ex- 
A amination of the first two vol- 
umes of “ Napoleon” in the 
series of ‘“ Great Captains,” by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Theodore Ayrault Dodge, 
U.S. A., retired, published in 1904, the 
writer ventured the estimate that the 
work in its completed form would de- 
serve a place among the most valuable 
contributions to modern military criti- 
cism. The accuracy of that estimate, it 
is only simple justice to declare, is con- 
clusively verified by the third and fourth 
volumes, now at hand, with’ which the 
undertaking beeomes a finality. The 
scope announced in the beginning by 
the author, whereby his work should be 
solely a history of Napoleon in its rela- 
tion to the Art of War, has been faith- 
fully adhered to, with the result that 
these volumes present a broader, clearer, 
and more illuminating study of military 
development as affected by the Napo- 
leonic wars than can be found in the 
writings of any of the earlier essayists. 
In order to accept this judgment it 
is not necessary to recognize Colonel 
Dodge’s as the last word on certain 
academic questions as to Napoleon’s 
status among the world’s great military 
leaders, or concerning Napoleon’s wis- 
dom of action in the great emergencies 
of his later career. For example, one 
need not feel obliged to concur in the 
author’s opinion that Napoleon ranked 


‘Napoleon: A History of the Art of War, with a 
Detailed Account of the Napoleonic Wars. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Theodore Ayrault Dodge, U. S. A. 
retired. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Vols. ill 
and IV. From Liitzen to Waterloo. $4 per vol., net. 


next after Cassar as “the greatest char- 
acter in history,” and that “he comes 
near to being the most useful man of 
modern time.” Nor is one required to 
acquiesce in the assignment of Napoleon 
to sixth place in the list of the world’s 
‘‘ Great Captains,” after Alexander, Han- 
nibal, Cesar, Gustavus Adolphus, and 
Frederick, in the order named. These 
are all indeterminate questions, and of 
trivial importance as compared with the 
thoroughness, analytical skill, and judi- 
cial spirit with which Colonel Dodge 
has investigated, measured, and judged 
Napoleon’s military achievements. In 
this work the author has given the world 
the results of a study of Napoleon which 
has occupied nearly a third of a century, 
in the course of which he has visited 
nearly all the scenes of Napoleon’s great 
campaigns and scrutinized innumerable 
official and unofficial reports and other 
documents relating to those operations. 
The maps, portraits, tables, and illustra- 
tions of weapons and other implements 
of the Napoleonic era which embellish 
the work are in themselves a convincing 
token of the breadth and effectiveness 
of the author’s research. 

Inasmuch as Colonel Dodge’s work is 
essentially a study of the military life of 
Napoleon, it falls naturally into two 
divisions, the first two volumes dealing 
with Napoleon’s amazing rise to power, 
and the last two with his decline and 
overthrow. The second volume, issued 
three years ago, closed with the Treaty of 
Tilsit, which made him virtual master of 
Europe, and with the glory of Jena and 
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Austerlitz still flush upon him. The 
fourth and final volume concludes with 
the story of the tragedy of Waterloo. 
Between the chapter points thus indica- 
ted is the recital of the fateful campaign 
in Spain, which marked the beginning of 
Napoleon’s gradual decline, the frightful 
catastrophe in Russia involving the loss of 
470,000 men of Napoleon’s Grand Army 
of 500,000, Salamanca and Vittoria, Leip- 
sic, Wellington’s invasion of France, 
Toulouse, Ligny, and Quatre Bras. 

In these various movements, as Col- 
onel ‘Dodge points out, the decline of 
Napoleon’s leadership was unmistakable. 
The hand of the giant is no longer 
visible in Napoleon’s campaigns. His 
strategy is trifling. He loses his master- 
ship as a disciplinarian. He scolds his 
generals, issues bombastic proclamations 

“~to his troops, and is accused of falsifying 
the facts to deceive his friends. Yet the 
grand tactics of his earlier battles were 
wonderful, and his strategic marches 
were still more wonderful. “The keynote 
of his successes was that his strategy so 
led up to battle that victory became de- 
cisive, and to the military student the 
strategic maneuvers are of perhaps 
greater interest.” 

Success undermined many of Napo- 
leon’s best traits. Every success made 
him more confident of his destiny, and 
to this circumstance perhaps may be 
attributed the fact that the eve of Water- 
loo found him fully confident of vic- 
tory. Yet he began by losing precious 


time at the very start. ‘“ Had he wanted 
Ney to capture Quatre Bras, he should 
have told him so early and unmistakably. 
He knew that Ney had no broad strategic 
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comprehension, and should have ordered 
him to detach Erlon. He should have 
pursued the Prussians after his inde- 
cisive victory. He should have reckoned 
on Blucher’s tremendous energy and 
Gneisenau’s ability. He should have 
given Grouchy clear orders to move on 
interior lines, and should have called 
him in at midnight preceding Waterloo.” 
In these he showed himself no longer 
the Napoleon of old, and history wrote 
its verdict accordingly. Napoleon said 
at Austerlitz that there was only a 
certain time given to the general to 
do his best work, and that he himself 
should be good for it only six years 
more. Singularly enough, it was just six 
years from then to the dreadful failure 
in Russia. 

Preceding a chapter devoted to an 
exceptionally open-minded and_ finely 
proportioned study of ‘‘ Napoleon, Man 
and Soldier,’”’ Colonel Dodge closes his 
analysis of Napoleon’s military career 
with the following judgment on the 
Waterloo campaign : “ All criticism of Na- 
poleon’s conduct of this campaign must 
be read in the spirit that prompts it, the 
utmost admiration of his genius and a 
desire to inquire why he here failed, 
when previously, under as difficult con- 
ditions, he had won. After all is said, 
and despite his last four years, Napoleon 
remains the greatest soldier of modern 
times ; criticism of any kind must always 
result in evolving this same conclusion ; 
and every word spoken in blame of his 
laxness here is subject to the knowledge 
that no failure can rob him of his fame 
as the best leader and broadest teacher 
of war of the Christian era.” 
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Comment on Current Books 


It is a question whether it is 
Novels and ‘ 

worth while to discuss vital 

Tales 

questions even as cleverly as 
May Sinclair does, if the right people do 
not profit by the painful productions. “ The 
Judgment of Eve’ is a short story, but the 
pain in it is unlimited. It is just an every- 
day history of common humanity. A domes- 
tic life of faithfulness and devotion does not 
always mean either happiness or the best 
development. This seems to be the author’s 


idea. True love, high ideals, limited capaci- 


ty and means, and unselfish work, are fol- 
lowed by exhausted mental and _ physical 
strength, shattered nerves, and disappointed 
hope. The Judgment of Eve descends in 
all its horror upon Arthur and Agnes, sweep- 
ing Agnes away upon a great tidal wave of 
agony, and leaving Arthur a_nerveless, 
stranded nonentity upon the shore of human- 
itv. It is quite impossible to escape a cyni- 
cal premonition as to what he will do in his 
widowed state, burdened with six children 
and no Agnes to “look out” for them and 
him. The right people will probably, never 
hear of “ ‘The Judgment of Eve.” 

Another slight story, so far as length goes, 
but one delicately wrought and with great 
literary skill, is Mr. Howells’s “ Fennel and 
Rue.” ? This at least is free from the charge 
of being painful, and indeed in its pervasive 
spirit of mild and humorous social satire 
reminds one of certain of Mr. Howells’s 
earlier books. The whole subtle study of 
character turns on the way in which a super- 
refined and supersensitive author (and more- 
over a bit oc a prig) treats the wound to his 
dignity caused by a young woman whd is 
foolish enough to play a prank upon him by 
asking to see the proofs of the unpublished 
chapters of his serial story, as she may die 
before they appear. 

But the next book? the reviewer picks up 
is again most painful in character, and the 
undoubted intellectual ability of the author, 
and even her genuine moral intention, do not 
compensate the reader for the sorrow and 
suffering he is called on vicariously to suffer. 
The two sisters of the title are daughters of 
one father; one the delicately nurtured and 
fine-natured child of a wife of supreme sweet- 
ness and beauty of character; the other the 
illegitimate daughter of a vulgar and avari- 
cious courtesan, who is presented only too 
realistically. The two love the same man. 


1The Judemert of Eve. By May Sinclair. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $1 5. 
2 Fennel and Rue by William Dean Howells. Harper 
& Brothers, New York $1 50. 
‘The Sisters. By Mrs. Percy Dearmer. The McClure 
Company, New York. 
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Hypnotism and the subliminal consciousness 
are dragged in to give a modern touch. 

If any one of average intelligence can read 
Upton Sinclair's The Metropolis,” he will 
have to take it in shortinstallments, for even 
the best developed sense of humor will balk 
at the dreary inanities thrown pellmell into 
this book. It is made up, evidently, froma 
collection of newspaper clippings gathered 
from yellow journalism. All the foolish, stale 
stories, true or untrue, are retold by this mis- 
guided writer. Nothing is more patent than 
the author’s lack of personal knowledge con- 
cerning the social life of New York. If it 
were not so absurd, it would bea pitiful exhi- 
bition of misdirected encrgy. Fortunately, 
this sort of attack fails, and only arouses 
amusement or disgust. When we see our- 
selves, our vices, and our frailties reflected 
in the work of serious, devoted men and 
women of letters, we have hope for the 
future. A mere hodgepodge of unsavory 
scandals, held loosely together around a set 
of ineffective and unreal puppets, may be 
cast aside without one serious thought or 
regret. 

“The Soul of a Priest”? is the sad story 
of the struggle of a noble, pure nature un- 
able to accept the conditions, either in or out 
of the Church, in Italy. A beautiful boy, the 
son of evil though high-born parents, is edu- 
cated to be a priest. His whole aim is to be 
a true shepherd of souls. Finding supersti- 
tion and corruption, pettiness and selfish 
ambition, among his fellows, he cannot turn 
to the evil social world whose wickedness 
has appalled him. Because of his refusal to 
agree with the plans of his uncle, a Cardinal, 
and also because of his friendship for patri- 
otic Italians who give the State the first 
place in their hearts, he falls into disfavor, 
and finally severs his connection with the 
Church. One of the powerful influences that 
open his eyes, and. one which the reader is 
left to imagine grows in potency, is the 
frank friendship of a little American girl, 
who has absorbed the teaching of her own 
land and Protestant faith, and who urges 
her dear boy friend, Renato, not to enter the 
priesthood. The story, by the Duke Litta, 
is well written, serious in tone, and an ad- 
mirable study of spiritual conflict. 

We cannot commend Mr. Phillips’s new 
story? further than to agree in his main 
proposition, which seems to be that a wife 

1 The Metropolis, By Upton Sinclair. Moffat, Yard & 
Co., New York. $1.50. 

2 The Soul of a Priest. By the Duke Litta. Doubleday, 
Page & Co , New York. 


*Old Wives for New. By ey Graham Phillips. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50 


COMMENT ON CURRENT BOOKS 


just beginning middle age, who has ceased 
to care for her husband, is slovenly and lazy, 
stuffs herself with fattening food, takes no 
exercise, and disregards her doctor’s orders, 
need not be surprised to find that her hus- 
band, who has treated himself physically 
with proper self-respect, is anxious to divorce 
her and marry another woman. Perfectly 
true; but Mr. Phillips takes a tremendous 
lot of space to tell this, and his gravity about 
it is portentous. Moreover, there are intro- 
duced scenes and incidents that are far from 
nice reading, that are vulgar and disgusting 
in themselves, whatever may have been the 
author’s meral purpose. 

An anonymous story of crime and detec- 
tion called “ The Four-Pools Mystery” ' is a 
rather clever specimen of its class, better 
written than many crime-tales, and original 
in its subject, which includes some queer 
types of the plantation negro and the effect 
upon them of their belief in “ h’ants,” 

A political tale,? somewhat heavily laden 
with serious argument but offering attrac- 
tions to many readers, is written by 
Isaac N. Stevens. The hero, George Ran- 
dolph, inspired by -the dying charge of his 
father, enters public life with the solemn 
intention to be of real service to mankind, 
He meets the obstacles so clearly and con- 
stantly described in current writing, but he 
is able to join forces with powers sufficiently 
strong to promise success. The peculiarity 
of the especial reform suggested by this 
author is that it begins among the very rich, 
the heads of vast railway enterprises. Ran- 
dolph is able to move such men by profound 
feelings of patriotism, and his end is gained. 
The present era of “regulation” of large 
industrial enterprises from without is assailed 
by the author. The book is not one that will 
appeal to popular taste, and it might have 
been well to promulgate the ideas it cham- 
pions through another medium than fiction. 

Jacquette was a delightful child who came 
to live ina large city and entered the high 
school under the wing of her boy cousin. « It 
was “the thing” to be a Sorority Girl’ So 
Jacquette joined the Sigma Pi’s and worked 
hard against the Kappa Delts. Theauthor, 
Grace Ethelwyn Cody, knows girls extremely 
well, and she preserves the just balance be- 
tween sympathy for their immaturity and 
insight into their little ways and manners. 
In the end the question of secret societies 
for young school-girls is pretty well analyzed, 
and Jacquette has worked it out in a truly 


1 The Four-Pools Mystery. By?. The Century Company, 
New York. $1.50. 

The Liberators 
Co., New York. 


4 la uette, a Sorority Girl. By Grace Ethelwyn Cody. 
eld & Co., N@é® York. $1.25. 


Ry Isaac N. Stevens. B. W. Dodge & 
) 
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An excellent story for girls 


womanly way. 
and boys. 

It is a pity that a man who naturally has 
the instinct for story-telling and character- 
drawing so strongly developed as has Mr. 
Crockett should waste his time on such a 
crazy tale about crazy people as “ Deep Moat 
Grange.” ' 

Mr. Robert Barr’s “ The Measure of the 
Rule”? is largely a study of the workings 
of a Western Normal College, and includes 
what may be called a co-educational romance. 
The novel is original in its subject and treat 
ment, has plot interest, and while not of tre. 
mendous power, is certainly readable. 

An exceedingly singular and almost mysti- 
cal romance of China has been written 
under the title “ The Vermilion Pencil,” ? 
by Homer Lea. Mr. Lea has lived long 
in China, and it is stated in newspapers 
that “he became deeply involved in the 
internal troubles that disturbed the Celestial 
Empire, and was identified with and a leader 
in that party which aimed at the restoration 
of the Emperor, who since 1898 had been 
a helpless prisoner in the Purple Palace. 
At the time of the Boxer rebellion Homer 
Lea, far away in the southern provinces 
raising recruits, determined to travel with 
two of his Chinese officers a thousand miles 
to form a conjunction with a powerful friend 
of the Emperor. After the long journey, 
through a country infested by robbers and 
river pirates, he arrived within a hundred 
miles of his destination, only to find that the 
Emperor’s friend had been executed, the 
troops dispersed by the Empress, and inci- 
dentally a price set on Homer Lea’s head.” 
Mr. Lea's story is rather too tragic and too 
horrible in its descriptions of Chinese tortures 
to be agreeable, but it is a sincere picture of 
a beautiful character in the person of its 
heroine, and of her influence over-a, great 
Chinese official through her loveliness and 
brilliant mind in abolishing evil and injus- 
tice. 

Marquis Ito did a good 
thing for Korea and Japan 
when he invited Professor 
Ladd, of Yale, a year ago, to be his guest 
and helper in Korea, where, as Resident- 
General, he represents the protectorate of 
Japan. Dr. Ladd was in Japan in the duties 
of the lecturesnip to which he had been 
invited thither. The Marquis rightly thought 
the help of such a man desirable in his diff- 
cult and delicate task, in the midst of silli- 


In Korea with 
Marquis Ito 


Deep Moat Grange. By S. R. Crockett. D. Appleton 
& Co , New York. 


*' The Measure of the Rule. By Robert Barr. D. Apple- 


ton & Co., New Yurk. 
*The Vermilion Homer Lea. The McClure 


Company, New York. 
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ness, selfishness, and calumny, of establish- 
ing stable and progressive civilization. Dr. 
Ladd’s two months in Korea have resulted, 
among other good things, in this book." 
Here, at last, from a competent observer 
and fair-minded critic and reporter, with 
very unusual opportunities for correct infor- 
mation, we have the truth about Korea, 
and Japan in Korea. Korean history, he 
tells us, is mostly unwritten, and most that 
has been written as such is lies. In view of 
the misrepresentations and falsehoods which 
American and British pens have freely dis- 
seminated, many of which are effectively 
exposed by Dr. Ladd, this book deserves 
the attention especially of all Americans 
who have business or missionary interests in 
Korea. While Dr. Ladd has the eye of an 
intelligent traveler for the aspect, resources, 
and opportunities of that country, his atten- 
tion is mainly fixed upon the condition, his- 
tory, and prospects of the people. In this 
view Korea appears to be a pestilential 
moral swamp, the draining of which for rich 
harvests in the future has been begun, under 
the leadership of Japan, by the combined 
agencies of good government, rational edu- 
cation, and Christianity. China, says Dr. 
Ladd, has been for twenty centuries “ the 
expensive and bloody enemy and the polit- 
ical seducer and corrupter of Korea.” He 
gives the facts for this conclusion, and also 
for his judgment that, under repeated ex- 
treme provocations, Japan has quite uni- 
formly treated Korea with “what Western 
nations generally would regard as an excess 
of chivalric and totally unappreciated kind- 
ness.” There have been, of course, many 
Japanese, but there have also been many of 
other nations, who resorted to Korea as 
selfish exploiters; but no favor has been 
shown them, and world-wide calumny has 
been their revenge. Even some American 
missionaries in Korea had been duped into 
fostering anti-Japanese sentiment among the 
people, to the disadvantage of Marquis Ito’s 
noble endeavors. Dr. Ladd had to do some 
plain talking about this mischief, and secured 
friendly relations between the Marquis and 
“an influential portion of; the missionary 
body.” As to the Marquis (now Prince) 
Ito, to whom, in 1901, Yale gave the honor- 
ary LL.D., the facts given by Dr. Ladd 


place him among the most noble-minded and 


sagacious statesmen of our time. That Chris- 
tianity is making large and permanent gains 
in Korea is, after all allowances for weak- 
nesses ingrained in the native mind, good 


1In Korea with Marquis Ito. By Be Leal, 
LL.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New $2.50, net 


ground for believing that the long oppressed 
and debased people are now, under the firm 
and kindly Japanese protectorate,on the road 
to a healthy national life. The important 
matters of Korean and international history 
authentically treated by Dr. Ladd no space 
remains to mention. So enlightening a vol- 
ume should not lack a good map. 

The Symbolist Movement 


in Literature 
some years ago, 


and dealing with a movement which, as a 
movement, is practically ended. The book! 
presents studies, both biographical and criti- 
cal, of the writers, chiefly French, whom Mr. 
Symons regards as the leaders of the Sym- 
bolist movement, and the value of the book 
lies chiefly in the facts and impressions which 
it gives of this little group of writers, the 
best known of whom by American readers 
are Verlaine, Mallarmé, and Huysmans. 
There is a chapter on “ Maeterlinck as a 
Mystic.” Mr. Symons is most interesting 
when he deals with Verlaine and Mallarmé, 
with both of whom he had intimate acquaint- 
ance. He does not conceal, although he 
does not quite distinctly enough bring out, 
the lawless life of Verlaine. While it is 
quite true, as Mr. Symonds says, that with- 
out symbolism there can be no literature, it 
is equally true that the work of some of the 
Symbolists cannot be accepted by any sane 
judgment as permanent contributions to liter- 
ature. The book is valuable as an impres- 
sionistic study of one of the minor currents 
of the literary movements of the last genera- 
tion. 
An interesting by- 
im England in Product of literary 
the Eighteenth Century ing with the books 
published in England during the eighteenth 
century which either directly or indirectly 
were shaped or colored by Oriental influ- 
ences.? This includes not only such fiction as 
“Vathek,” but also Goldsmith’s “ The Citi- 
zen of the World.” It is Miss Conant’s 
opinion that the vogue of Eastern tales was 
an expression of the same tendency which 
at one time deluged England with Chinese 
house-furnishings, and led to all sorts of 
grotesque and extravagant architecture in 
imitation of the Chinese. She calls the 
“ Arabian Nights” the fairy godmother of 
the English novel. 


The Movement im Literature. By Arthur 
Sym n & Co., New York. $2, net. 

2 YOriental Tales in en land in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Martha Pike Conant. “tColumbia University Studies.) The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 


The Oriental Tale 


Letters to The Outlook 


A CHRISTIAN SOLDIER 


One who never sought his own, with no 
notice of the Christian press (so far as I can 
see), has passed from us—Henry Wilson, D.D. 

A good soldier and a true. A brave soul 
if ever there was one. A man who walked 
with God and, like his Master, “ went about 
doing good and healing all who were op- 
pressed of the devil,” marches with us no 
longer. He died alone, among strangers, 
after forty-eight hours’ illness (I believe) of 
pneumonia. 

In the last letter I had from him, written 
June 22, 1907, he says: “ Traveled twenty 
thousand miles last year, visited seventy cities 
and towns, held meetings three and four 
times a day. There is a spring of joy within 
me. I hardly know an ache or a pain, and I 
feel so young and fresh that I am more like 
a boy at play than a man at work. Praise 
God.” 

I never knew any man who seemed to go 
from strength to strength and who lived in 
the joy of God as he did. 

Work that others would have deemed un- 
suitable (he was an old man in years) did not 
so seem to him. He would undertake any 
journey to talk to children, and children knew 
it and always loved him. 

He was no mean scholar. He had studied 
hard and well remembered his classics. He 
was a very good Grecian. His D.D. was not 
an honorary degree (as in the case of most 
of us it is). 

When I first faced the large and difficult 
problems of St. George’s, New York, Henry 
Wilson was by my side, and none of us who 
then strove shoulder to shoulder can ever 
forget how his happy, whole-hearted piety 
influenced all in our little East Sixteenth 
Street clergy house. Looking back on it all, 
I can see how we were often like Martha— 
cumbered with much serving. He worked 
as hard as any, but ever seemed to find time 
to sit at Jesus’ feet and hear his words. 

When Henry Wilson came to me first, a 
heavy load of depression rested on his mind. 
He had passed through deep and dark 
waters, and he had passed alone. Soor, 
however, like clear sunshine after rain, the 
light of God’s peace came to his soul, and 
henceforth he seemed to live and work ina 
cloudless day. 

If we are really honest with ourselves, I 
am persuaded that we must admit that it is 
a rare thing to know a man who, without 
hesitation or backward look, is willing to 


place his very all on the altar. Such a man 
was he. He seemed wholly given to his 
Master—mind, body, goods, he was not his 
own—and “the life that he lived in the 
fiesh he lived by the faith of the Son of God 
who loved him and gave himself for him.” 
Thousands of children, and thousands no 
longer children, but who as children first 
krew him, thank God that they ever looked 
into his handsome, kindly face, and will fol- 
low him with their blessings and prayers. 

Churches have often few rewards or honors 
forholy men. Honors do not seek them, and 
they are too much occupied with “ the King’s 
business” to séek after anything else. But 
still, to-day, Christiania and her children, as 
they set their faces toward the Celestial 
City, are led and guarded, as of old, by Mr. 
Greatheart. His shining armor and holy 
courage they at least are quick tosee. And 
Mr. Greatheart himself was no more stainless 
soldier than this humble, fearless man of 
God who has passed from the work he so 
joyfully accomplished to the very end. 

The King’s Highway will be lonelier to 
many because he no longer treads it with 
them. W. S. RAINSFORD. 

Paris, France. 


BLEACHING WHEAT 


Dr. B. C. Hesse, a prominent chemist of 
New York City, has called my attention to 
an article by Miss Alice Lakey which is - 
entitled “The Pure Food Law—What 
Has It Accomplished?” published in The 
Outlook, February 1, 1908. I quote the 
following from the article referred to: 

The guarantee clause should be remodeled, so that 
no one can be misled into believing that the Govern- 
ment has actually examined an article of food and 
said, * This is pure.” It is the manufacturer who says 
it, not the Government. If the bleaching of nuts, 
of fruits, and of sugar-cane can be ruled on, why not 
the bleaching of flour? It is not the question of the 
harmfulness of the bleaching process, but the opportu- 
nity that the process gives the miller who is disposed 
to be dishonest. He can bleach an inferior low-grade 
product until it has the appearance of the best. And 
it is this ethical question that has been the funda- 
mental inspiration of the pure food movement, as Dr. 
Wiley has so clearly demonstrated. 

This not only is not true, but, strange to 
say, the so-called bleaching of a low-grade 
product of the modern mill has exactly the 
opposite effect. It is only the high-grade 
flour that is aged and whitened by a process 
sometimes referred to as a “bleaching 


process ;” the low grades contain fibrous 
matter, branny particles, specks of dirt, etc., 


that would be made all the more prominent if 
841 
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this grade of flour were bleached ; and for 
that and other reasons, none of the mills are 
attempting to bleach the low grades, and 
certainly they could not practice any decep- 
tion in the use of this process for that pur- 
pose, even if they wanted to do so. 

As a matter of fact, the electrified air or 
gas used to age freshly milled flour hasa 
mechanical effect upon the oily substance 
of the flour in bringing about a change in 
color, and is not a bleaching agent at all. 
In the patent litigation, involving rights to 
the use of this process, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent in trying to 
prove that this gas was a bleaching agent, 
but without success. I can state from 
good authority that the so-called bleaching 
process does not give the dishonest miller 
the opportunity which Miss Lakey suggests. 
I believe any reputable miller in the United 
States will give you the facts as I have 
stated them. 

I might also add that some of the most 
noted flour experts, professors of chemistry 
in this and other countries, have made care- 
ful investigation of this subject, and I 
believe, without an exception, all of them 
will deny the truthfulness of the statements 
referred to. I refer you to Dr. Wesener,of the 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, and Pro- 
fessor Harry Snyder, Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Minnesota, who are consid- 
ered the best authorities on flour in the 
United States. Dr. Jago, of England, the 
recognized English authority on flour, will 
also, no doubt, give you the facts if you care 
to write him. 1 wouldalsorefer you to such 
noted chemists as Professor Edward H. 
Keiser, of the Washington University, St. 
Louis; Professor Fleurent, the French Gov- 
ernment chemist; Dr. Hesse, of New York 
City; Dr. Avery, of the University of Ne- 
braska; Professor Munroe, of Washington, 
D. C., and Sir William Ramsay and Sir 
James Dewar, of England, and, in fact, to 
any one else who has looked into the matter 
and who is competent to judge as to the 
correctness of the statements. 

JOHN E. MITCHELL, 
Manager The Alsop Process Company. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


A PLEA FOR SOCIALISM 


The article on Socialism by Dr. Abbott in 
the issue of March 7 is very interesting to 
the writer. The subject is attracting more 
and more of the attention of the people, and 
it is good to encourage discussion. May I 
offer a contribution to the subject? 

Dr. Abbott makes the point that Socialism 
is “essentially unjust,” and tests fhe princi- 
ple with a concrete case. A shipwrecked 
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crew land on an uninhabited islanc. Now 
if “ John pays the islanders in labor rendered 
the community for a tree, and then cuts it 
down, and with his own hands fashions it 
into a canoe, is,” Dr. Abbott asks, “his right 
to the canoe to be denied him because it is 
made out of a tree? And if he allows Peter 
to take the canoe for a fishing trip, on condi- 
tion that at the end of every day one-quarter 
of the catch is to be given to him as rent for 
the canoe, is he to be denounced as a rob- 
ber?” This, Dr. Abbott avers, would be 
unjust to John. I think that the Socialist 
will frankly admit that itis unjust. So is it 
unjust that Jones, who weighs one hundred 
pounds, should be charged as great a fare as 
Smith, who weighs two hundred pounds; or 
that Jones should be charged as much to 
send a letter to the next village as Smith is 
charged for sending a letter to California. 

The truth is, strict justice is not worth the 
seeking. To discriminate between distances 
and differences of weight would so add to 
the cost of service that the fare and postage 
of both Jones and Smith would be increased. 
The world is not based on justice, but gen- 
erosity and love. What has the baby done 
that it can demand as justice constant care 
and attention day and night for years? 
This is mother’s love and generosity, not 
justice. Undoubtedly under State Socialism 
John would be permitted to make himself a 
canoe. Individual taste will have more 
scope than now. But to permit John to 
exact from Peter a rental of one-quarter of 
his catch of fish would be to permit a prin- 
ciple that is against public policy. It opens 
the way for the profit system—just the ex- 
ploitation that impoverishes the masses to- 
day. It would open the way for the Morgan 
or Rockefeller of the island to exploit both 
John and Peter. 

Moreover, John is amply rewarded in other 
ways. The advantage of combining his labor 
with that of the other islanders in promoting 
the welfare of all will vastly outweigh any 
petty injustice he may suffer. 

Dr. Abbott calls State Socialism slavery, 
with the community for the master. But as 
John is part of the community, he is master 
as well as slave. Is it supposable that John 
the master will tyrannize over John the 
slave? Will not John the slave be able to 
secure the very best conditions possible from 
John the master? The interests of both 
master and slave in this case are identical. 

Between having the community for mas- 
ter, of which one forms a part, and having 
the capitalist for master with opposite inter- 
ests, the difference is as wide as between 
day and night. J. S. F. 

Kenwood, New York. 
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AINGFIGHER 


Silk Fish Lines 
If you wish to examine and 
know the right lines for any 


particular fresh water fishing, mark X before the kind 
in the coupon below, mail to us, and we will send you 


FREE SAMPLES 


Black Bass 
Brook Trout 


Salmon 
Grayling 


Lake Trout 


Pike 
Pickerel 


__Muscaloage 


_ Bait Casting 
Fly Casting 


MARTIN'S 


of the lines proven best by experience 
Show these samples to your dealer and 
buy the exact same lines. Insist on 
seeing the “ KINGFISHER” bird or 
the word “KINGFISHER” on the line 
that you buy. For 25 years Martin’s 
“KINGFISHER” Silk Fish Lines 
have been acknowledged to be the 
smoothest running, the best wearing, 
the strongest, the best colors, and the 
finest finishes. The samples show. 


E. J. MARTIN’S SONS 
12 Kingfisher St., Rockville, Conn. 
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RY steel Fishing Rods 


fy; If you could own but one fishing rod, it 
. would of course be a “BRISTOL.” If 
you could own a dozen rods most of them 
would undoubtedly be “BRISTOLS” 
because they are the strongest, the most 
reliable, the most adaptable, and the most 
successful rods in the world. 

None genuine without the 

word “BRISTOL” 

stamped on the handle. 


Sold everywhere. 
Beautifully illus- | 
trated catalogue f = 
| mailed free. i 


Every rod guaran- : 
teed for ¢hree years. 
THE HORTON | ; = | 
MFG. CO. 


43 Horton St. 


Conn. 2 
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SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
gives a piquant flavor indispensable to good 


Chafing Dish Cooking 


Fish, Shrimps, Oysters, Clams and Lobsters; 
Frogs’ Legs and Welsh Rarebit are given an 
appetizing and delicate relish by its use. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 


THE 


STORY of 
BANKING 
By MAIL 


and the reasons why this favorably 
known bank pays 
4 Per Cent Interest 
are graphically told in this new book 
which we have just published. It will 


be sent free to any one interested in 
the subject. Please ask for Book “G”, 


Tbe 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Surplus, $2,500,000.00 
Seventy-three Thousand 
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HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED ~ ——_ 


and are receiving more fav- 
orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can own a VOS@ piano. We allow 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 

You can deal with us at a distant point the same 

as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 

ete., giving full information 
mailed free. 


& vose & SONS PIANO CO., 
$157Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


TARTARLITHINE 


A physician writes: “I was introduced to a citizen 
cf this city who had not been able to raise his 
hand to his head for several weeks, on account of 
Rheumatism. He called on me to day (one week 
later) and told me that after taking Tartarlithine 
for only one week the improvement in him was 
truly phenomenal. In two weeks he was practi- 
cally cured,” 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies the 
blood with the necessary substances to dissolve 
and remove the poison of Rheumatism—uric acid. 
We want every sufferer to try it, and will senda 
sample package with our booklet on the cure of 
Rheumatism free to every applicant. 


| FREE SAMPL 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 


(Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co.) 


and booklet 
on request. 
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above, is equipped with three 40h. . Gray Motors 
es h. p.) regular stock motors not in the slightest 

egree different or better than any of the forty Gray 
Motors turned out of our factory every day, from 
the little 24% h.p, 5O,up. And yet wit these 
same ‘‘run-of-factory”” motors, the “Grayling” won 
the Time Prize in the 200-mile race on Lake Erie 
last August—from Toledo to Detroit River, to Cleve- 
land and back to Toledo. Write for interesting st‘ ry 
of this race. 


Engine, with complete boat 
outfit, [ wor Shaft, Pro- 
peller Wheel, Stuffing Box, 
Muffler, Ratteries, 


Wire, Switch , etc., 
h.p. to install in your fm — 


1,2,3 &4 
Cylinders 


High Grade 
inevery feature 


2% to 40 MOTORS 
h. p. aremade in 


the largest 
most 

to-date 
antinthe 
world de- 
voted ex- 
clusively to 
making 
2-cycle 
engines, 


GUARANTEED bya 
responsible concern 
—ask Dun or Brad- 
street. 


h. p. © ith Complete Boat Out- 

fit [NoT BaRE], Every- 

thing complete, ready to install 

in your boat, except gasolinegtank and 

piping. This engine is guaranteed to develop 3% 

horse power —is as powerful as most 4h, p. motors, 
and is as carefully built,—has 

as thorough workmanshi $ 50 

one of the Grayling’s 40 a 


Gray Motor Beats 


Send for catalog of 18-21-25 and 
30 ft. semi-speed and pleasure 
boats equipped with Gra 
Motors—or we will furnis 


your local boat builder plans 
of Gray Motor boats free if 
you install Gray Motors. 


Write today for new 1908 
Catalog. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 56 ‘z' Detroit, Mich, 


GRA¥YZMORORS! 
Fastest Cruising Motor Boat 


IN THE WORLD 
of its length and beam, the yacht “Grayling” shown 
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THEY GROW 


Good Humor and Cheerfuiness from Right Food 


Cheerfulness is like sunlight. It dispels the clouds from the 
mipd as sunlight chases away the shadows of night. 

The good humored man can pick up and carry off a load 
that the man with a grouch wouldn’t attempt to lift. 

Anything that interferes with good health is apt to keep 
cheerfulness and good humor in the background. A Washing- 
ton lady found that letting coffee alone made things bright 
for her. She writes: 

“ Four years ago I was practically given up by my doctor 
and was not expected to live long. My nervous system was 
in a bad condition. 

“ But I was young and did not want to die, so I began to 
look about for the cause of my chronictrouble. I used to have 
nervous spells which would exhaust me, and after each spell it 
would take me days before I could sit up in a chair. 

“IT became convinced my trouble was caused by coffee. I 
decided to stop it and bought some Postum. 

“ The first cup, which I made according to directions, had a 
soothing effect on my nerves and I liked the taste. Fora time 
I nearly lived on Postum and ate little food besides. I am 
to-day a healthy woman. 

‘* My family and relatives wonder if I am the same person I 
was four years ago, when I could do no work on account of 
nervousness. Now I am doing my own housework, take care 
of two babies—one twenty, the other two months old. lam 
so busy that I hardly get time to write a letter, yet I do it all 
with the cheerfulness and good humor that comes from enjoy- 
ing good health. 

“ T tell my friends it is to Postum I owe my life to-day.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “ There’s a Reason.” 


USEFUL HINTS TO HOUSE- 
KEEPERS 


A COAT of Natural Jap-a-lac applied over old 
or new linoleum or oil cloth will double its life, by 
preserving the original coat of varnish which 
would otherwise soon be washed or worn off. 


WEATHER BEATEN front doors are revived 
and beautified when coated with Jap-a-lac, and 
“newness follows the brush.” It is best to use 
the color nearest that of the old finish. 


WINDOW and DOOR screens should be coated 
with Jap-a-lac each spring, using the Brilliant 
Black on the wire, and the Mahogany, Oak, Cherry 
or Walnut on the frames. It gives them new life 
and the wire cloth is protected from rust. 


PORCH FURNITURE should be protected 
and beautified each spring with Jap-a-lac. It is 
best to use the color of the old finish; -but if 
you wish to change the color, use Red or Green 
Jap-a-lac. 


JAP-A-LAC is a household necessity, and can 
be used in a hundred and one ways, from “cellar 
to garret,” and is especially adapted for finishing 
= or new floors and woodwork. Ask your paint 

ealer. 


Made All Her Suits For 


Twelve Years 
“Every One Satisfactory” 


Mrs. E. E. Beach, Chicago Heights, Ill., writes: 
“For Twelve Years all my tailored suits have 

been made to order by your house. Also several 

silk suits. Every one has given entire satisfaction.” 


May we make YOUR 
Tailored Suit to order— 
atour risk? You will 
find our work 
satisfactor as did 
Mrs. 


Let us send you our 
96 Page Style Book of 
New York Fashions. 
It shows Fashion Plates 
of 63 new suits. And any 
one of these suits may 
be yours, made to your 
own measure from your 
choice of over 400 
materials. 

We want to send 


you Samples of some 
of these materials. We 
want you to see our Style Book. 


Our “be. Book and Samples 


Sent You FREE 


You will be 
this Style Book. You will 
be delighted to study the new 
Styles and learn what New 
York is wearing. And a 
copy of this Style Book is 
YOURS FREE—just for 
the asking. Write for it 
sure—to-day. 


TAILORED 
SUITS 


MADE-TO-ORDER 
NEW YORK STYLES 


$6 to$33 


Our 96 Page Style 
Book(sent you Free) 
also shows Lin 

Silk Coats, Slik 
Suits, Skirts Rain-C 
Jackets, Waists, Under. 
wear, etticoats, Hosier 
Misses’ 


Will 


’s 
Dresses. 
We pay the express 
charges on 
thing you md from 
us, no matter 
what part of the 
United States A 


TO-DAY-— 
NOW-—for YOUR copy 
of the handsome Serle 
Book of New York Fash- 
ions. vos want samples 
of materials 
made suit, state “the 
colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
216 West 24th St., New York City 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mat Orders Only 
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forty cents per agate line. 


* Hel Wanted,” 
capitals. 


Orders and co 


advertisement shall appear. 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, unpeer Ca 
Not less than sour lines ap aereptes 

of six worse to the line unless display type 1s desired ant” 
etc., seven cents for each word, initial, or number. 
Any other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. If answers are sent im care of The Outlook, to be for- 
warded, the advertiser is charged twenty-five cents for the address. 
y for Classified Advertisements must be received 
Address Advertising Department, ‘The Out 


The Outlook Classified Advertising Department 


mps, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Pet Stock and Poultry. 
uired for ap advertisement, count an average 


n calculating space r 


advertisements. under the various headings, 
‘he first aa in each 


t days before the Saturda 
287 Fourth Ave., New 


* Board and Rooms. 
advertisement is uniformly set in 


on which it is intended the 
ork City. 


The Outlook List of Trustworthy Real Estate Agents 


CALIFORNIA 
RIVERSIDE 
W. W. WILSON 


SANTA BARBARA. Furnished houses: 
also in Montecito. LOUIS G. DREYFUS 
COLORADO 

DENVER. 102) 15th St. 
LY YONS & JOHNSON 
CON N ECTICUT 
N 
i1ARLES REYNOLDS 


WEST CORNWA 
and farms. D. 


AUUUSTA 
CLARENCE CLARK 
KANSAS 


ye homes 
. BOSLER 


TOPEKA. Real and I.oa 
.M. NOBL CO. 
SOrPERA. 6th 
WILSON & NEISWANGER 
MAINE 
NORTHEAST HARBOR 
JEROM OME ats KNOWLES 
LITTLEFIELD & SON 
PORTLAND. 


The oldest Real Estate 
concern in Maine. Lb SHAW & CU. 


PORTLAND. Summer cottages, 
campsaspecialty. F.S. & 


YORK HARBOR 
JOsEPH C. BRIDGES 


YORK HARBOR 
J. PERLEY PUTNAM 


farms and 
L 


MASSACHUSETTS 


GLOUCESTER. Fifty miles of seashore 
properties on Cape Ann. . J. MEAGHER 


GREAT BARRINGTON 
FULLER & TAYLOR 


Renting and sellin 
“HATHAWA® 


MARBLEHEAD. 


ol seashore estates. 


PITTSFI property in the 
Berkshire Hills. W.R GARDENER CO. 


PITTSFIELD 
FRANK RUSSELL & CO. 


STOCKBRIDGE 
DANIEL B. FENN, Elm St. 


NEW JERSEY 


BOONTON, Morris and Passaic Counties. 
Country property a specialty. J. L. BROWN 


EAST ORANGE. 
brick Church Sta. JOHN G. 


HACKENSACK 
ROMEYN & DEMAREST 


788 Broad S 
ANKLIN F. “MAYO & CO. 


t ty 
aw 


WARE. 


NEW YORK 
PORT CHESTER. Westchester County 
Realty. BERRY & CO. 


SARANAC LAKE 
GEO. V. W. DURVEE 


SARANAC LAKE 
W. F. ROBERTS 


SARATOGA SPRIN 
ESTER BROTH H RS. 377 77 Broadway 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE. 23 Patton Ave. 
L A BARBE, MOAL EK & CHILES 
PENNSYLVANIA 


LEBANON. Real Estate and Securities, 
Levanon Valley Fa Farms. J. L. RUTTER 


RHODE ISLAND 
WESTERLY and Watch Hill 
FRANK W. COY 

{SOUTH CAROLINA 


IKE 

OHN AIRD. Laurens St., P. O. Box 
I 


ESTATE AND FIDELITY CO, 


NEW YORK CITY 
31 Nassau St. ; 932 Eighth Ave. 
JOSEPH P. DAY 
NEW YORK 
FAR ROCKAWAY 
A. C. HAYNES 


LAKE PLACID 


P. E. LEWIS 


MT. VERNON 
ANDERSON REALTY CO. 


VERMONT 
BRATTLEBORO 
Ss. W. EDGETT & CO. 


BURLINGTON. Farms and summer 
homes. REYNOLDS REAL ESTATECO. 
VIRCINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE. Forma. Cit 
and Suburban Homes. T. P. CARVE 


pon City Property, Farms, Tim- 
ber. JOS. R. IVES & CO., 143 Plume St. 


Property Wanted 


Real Estate 


Real Estate 


WANT to RENT a FURNISHED 

COTTAGE in the Berkshires or in 

Maine for the summer. There will need to 

be 5 sleeping pooms dining-room, kitchen, 

and sitting-room. water. Address with 

Mrs. GEO. "SCH MID, 238 Decatur 
.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


who have a large 
Mr. and Mrs. —— and most comfort- 
able cottage exactly on the coast of Maine, 
would like to arrange with a small family to 
share expenses for the summer months. Only 
those with exceptioral references need apply. 
Address A. C., 5,721, Outlook. 


Real Estate 


ENGLAND 


CANADA 


pen to settlement. Largest reservation in 
a. 3,000,000 acres of choice land 
along the fertile Bow River valley and the 
Canadian Pacific Ry., extending for 15) miles 
east of Calgary, are now pracee on the market 
by the Canadian Pacific a low prices and 
easy terms. This is the banner crop belt of 
the continent ; climate and healthfulness are 
unsurpassed. Beginning the average 
aily maxinium temperature was 
Calgary.. 37.51° February, 32.69? 
Chicago ... January, 34.36° February, 30.93° 
Special rate, including sleeper, every first 
and third Tuesday of each month to inspect 
lands. NICHOLS BROS., Gen’! Agents, 
131 La Saile St., Chicago. 


To Let, a Beautiful Canadian Camp 


ae for a party a six teachers. Apply 
* B,”’ 135 E. 15th St., N. Y. 


rmaking cattle and horse ranch. 


COLORADO 


MOUNTAIN RANCH 


For Sale—6# acres—improved. Money 
Good de- 
mand in nearby gold mining towns for_sur- 
plus butter, e CEES. pork, grain, and hay. Pure 
water; healthful climate; mountain trout ; 


grouse and deer, utes $12,000.00. Part time 
Addre 


ORGE B. PICKETT, Ophir, Colorado. 
Cc NNECTICU 


250-ACRE FARM, in de- in de- 
For | Sale lightful pa country, close to 
R.R. station for N. oston express 


Andover, Conn. 


Colebrook.— F ur- 
nished house to rent 
piazzas, fine forests. 


trains. J. H. 


Litchfield Hills 


for summer 


FOR SALE 


Residential Estates 
In the British Isles 


Several estates with fine mansions and 

sporting & privileges at low prices. Also valu- 

able buildin suitable for industrial pur- 
or land sy — w both water and 
rontages. Ap to Sir JOHN 
N & CO. PS Waterloo Place, 
CO., Baltimore, Md. 


ake Memphremagog; Owl’s Head 
Shore. Furnished cottage to rent, boat 

and iceincluded. Fishing, boating, mountain 
climbing. Unusual opportunity for bird study. 
Address Miss Nivrs, Vale Perkins, Quebec. 


FLORIDA 
DAYTONA, FLORIDA 
Beautiful Winter Residence 


Every convenience. 
C. M. CHRISTY, Tiust Estate, St. Louis. 


WILLIAM H. VINING, Winsted, Conn. 
FOR SALE 
Cottages OR RENT 


Big Near Sound—Hour Out 
825 to 8100 monthly. 
F. D. Wricurt, Darien, Conn. 


Berkshire Hills 


Near Lakeville and Sharon, Conn. 


houses, 12 rooms, to rent. All 
rovements: 10 acres of land. 
eed "MOEN. 52 William St. .. New York. 


y 


we 
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~ 


COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


At Freeport, L. [., N. Y. 


FOR SALE, with frontage of one 
block on Long Beach Avenue. All 


modern improvements, including gar- 


age. Price and terms on application. 


E. S. RANDALL, Owner, Freeport, N.Y. 


WESTPORT, N. Y. 


To Rent, fully furnished, REEF POIN MAINE Gateway to Adirondacks and wy ny fc scenery, health- 


Four acres of ground, running down to the sea, garden and stable 
moderate. 
FREDE ERIS MAY or E. B. MEARS, Bar Harbor, Maine. rounded, to rent. J. H. WORMAN. 


Pure Water in Your Cistern 


Henkel’s Automatic Rain Water Shifter permits only pure, 
rain water A enter the cistern. It or ly car- 

es the first, sooty, filthy drainage from the 
roof to the waste-pipe, and not 

until the water ‘rans clear and 
pure does it go into the cistern. 


HENKEL’S 


Automatic 


Rain Water Shifter 


is automatic — set it once—no 
more going out in the rain—no 
more trouble or cleaning cis- 
terns— pure, clean wa 
ways. 

$2.25 for 8 and 4 inch pi 


THIS PROPERTY FOR SALE AT » Price - 
$8.25, 5 and 6 ‘ie. in. pipe made of xalvanized 
ironand brass—! r years. Order to-day. 


Pompton Lakes ironan 
rite for circular C and full information. 


New York City on Greenwood Lake Division Ene 
Write for Circulars to Horace L. Wetcs, 23 Park Row, N.Y. City. 


BEAUTIFUL HUDSON RIVER HOME 


FOR SALE=—EDGECLIFF 


Situated on high ground with fine view of the Hudson and Palisades. House 
of 12 rooms, 2 baths, laundry and storeroom. Awnings, screens, and storm 
windows. Stone stable with cement floors in carriage house, making ideal 
garage. 'wo box stalls; two single stalls. Coachman’s quarters. Property in 
splendid condition. » Plot 100x130. Six additional lots adjoining may be 
acquired if desired. Address E. S. TWEEDY, 

36 Prospect Drive, Park Hill, Yonkers on Hudson, N, Y., or 257 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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THE HENKEL MANUFACTURING CO., Canal Dover, Ohio. 
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CONNECTICUT 


MAINE 


MAINE 


OR SALE — Greenwich, Conn., 

or rent, fully furnished, charming 

Colonial house, old-fashioned flower garden, 
shade, fruit, view Sound. 5,677, Outlook. 


FOR RENT DURING JULY 


Eight furnished rooms in the Hand Place at 
Guilford, Ct. Veranda, four set bowls re 
toilet. Barn. Apply Box 267, Guilford, C 


R ey OR RENT—Farm of 

50 acres in beautiful village among 
Litchfield Hills, on Housatonic River, 3 hours 
from N. Y. City. House 8 rooms. Furnished. 
Modern conveniences. 4,655, Outlook. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER 


An Old-Fashioned Farmhouse 


Built in 1800, restored, fully furnished and 
with bathroom on second floor; in a most at- 
tractive ne. enhornoes, on a hilltop 1,000 feet 
above sea level, in Li tchfield County, 
Conn. Fine western view. (Good water. 
Stabling for two horses. Address W. W. E., 

The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


LYME, CONN. 


To Let, OLD COLONIAL HOUSE 
15 rooms ; and three cottages of 13, 11, and 10 
rooms ; ail with modern improvements and 
fully furnished. Address 

rs. E, E. Satispury. New Haven, Conn. 


om New London, Conn. 


with stables, gardens, wharf, 
boat. l4-room house, elegantly 
summer or winter ho 
WM.S. CHAPPE LL. ‘New London, Conn. 


o rent—Furnished Homestead at Mystic, 
Ct. l0airy rooms, shady lawn and veranda. 
igh ele., ocean view, fruit, flowers,vegetable 
garden. Excellent well water. 5,717, Outlook. 


HREE MODERN COTTAGES 
; at NEW CANAAN; every conven- 
ience; furnished or unfurnish To rent 
for season or year. 5,665, Outlook. 


Property of Unusual Advantage 


20 acres high ground. Fruit and shade trees, 
Ideal for Hotel, Boarding-house, Sanitarium, 
or School. New furnishings, modern improve- 
ments. ‘Time lease.” Great sacrifice. 79 miles 
from New York: 10 minutes’ waik station. 
F. E. Risley, The Rivercliff, New Milford,Ct. 


m to sell immediatel 
water-front residence. Commands 
views of New England’s seacoast. 
Rare accessible location. $8,000. Write for 
photograph 21. J.T.Cruttenden, Norwich,Ct. 


| her” nished cottage near New Lon- 

don to rent, season $350. Elevated ac- 
cessible seashore location. Great view. Write 
for Booklet 22. Cruttenden, Norwich, Conn. 


POMFRET CENTRE, CONN. 
REAL ESTATE FOR SALE AND TO LET 
G. VINTON, Agent. 

FOR RENT IN 
Stonington, Conn. 


For summer 1908, three furnished houses; one 
of 21 rooms, and two of 12 rooms each. 

first class in furnishings and locations, with 
fine ocean views. D. B. SPALDING, Agent. 


SS M E.—Two summer cottages 
for rent, fully furnished. Mod. improve- 
ments. Ideal in location, sanitation, climate, 
and scenery. Seashore and mts. combin 
J. R. PRESCOTT, 52 Union St., Boston. 


House for Sale in Belfast,Maine 


Penobscot Bay. Fruit, shade trees. HATTIE 
MARRINER, 15 Bayview St., Belfast, Maine. 


YAPE ELIZABETH, MAINE,— 
Furnished cottage on cl: ‘ff, Casco Bay. 
Seven bedrooms, electric lights, Sebago water, 
trolley to Portland, three miles. $375. Ad- 
dress 12 South Cliff St., Ansonia, Conn. 


ELIZABETH. Near Portland. 
Large furnished cottage. Mod- 
Sight. 


ern. 7 chambers. Living room 16x40. 
Extensive ocean view. Season 


JERRIS, Portland, Me. 


MAINE COAST 


Furnished cottages, country homes, farms 
camps, etc., for rent and sale on shores an 
islands of Casco Bay, Cape Elizabeth, inland 
es, etc. Send for list. F.S. & 
E. L, Portland, Me. 


IDEAL SUMMER HOMES, 


Castine, Me., Penobscot Bay. 
Well built, tastefully furnished, hot and 
cold water, sanitary plumbing, modern con- 


veniences, wide verandas, superb water views, 
choicest neighborhood. Rent, an 
Castine unsurpassed as resort. cool, bracing 
air, finest sailing pevantages, woods, walks, 
drives, golf, excellent markets Address the 
Rector of St. Mark’s, Evanston, II. 


Gt. Diamond Island, Me. Attractive 


shore frontage, overlooking Portland 
r: 9 rooms, bath, 3 fireplaces. To rent, 
furnished. Photos, etc. E. 


G. Vaill, 
Agts., Ist Nat’l Bank Bidg., Portland, Me. 


TO LET FOR SUMMER 


Bungalow at Islesford 


CRANBERRY ISLE, MAINE 

Situated on a point with 5 acres of land, and 
lovely views of open sea, harbor, and moun- 
tains. Plastered house, four open fireplaces ; 
furnished. Rent $400 for the summer. Apply 
to Mrs. GUILD, Readville, Mass. 


SLESFORD, Little Cranberry 

Island, near Northeast Harbor, Maine. 

To let—For June, July, or September, fur- 

nished cottage, six drooms, with bathroom ; 

--” sea and mountain view. Apply to 
., 506 Beacon St., Boston. 


FOR SALE 
SEASHORE FARMS 
used as one, made comfortable with neces- 
sary conveniences. 100 acres. Two houses, 
large barn and house for man, At Lamoine 
Point in Frenchman’s Bay, quiet country vil- 
lage, 9 miles from E llsworth, 6 miles from Bar 
Harbor, For particulars to 
L.A . PETERS, Ellsworth, Maine. 


SEAL HARBOR. 


MT. DESERT ISLAND, ME. 

Desirable furnished cottages, large 
and small, to rent for the season. G. L. 
STEBBINS, 102 Produce Exchange. New York. 


Mount Desert, North East Harbor 


#250 for season. Cottage of 7 


ns, 2 att Privat lip. Appl 
MAINE Box 446, ‘oad 

BAR HARBOR! Newcastle, Maine 
FOR RENT BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL HOUSE 


Two very desirable cottages. Terms exceed- 
ingly reasonable. to FREDERIC 
MAY, 806 17th St., Washington, D.C. 


Furnished Cottages for Rent 
Camden, Maine 


Finely located, with Mirror Lake water. the 
purest in New Engl and. Apply to GEO. H. 
ALBOT, Real Estate Agent, Camden, Me. 


Near Damariscotta Lake. 11 rooms. Stable. 
Reasonable rent. Lovely scenery. Fine excur- 
sions. Maine Central R. R. One hour beyond 
Bath. Telephone. Convenient post and tele- 

raph office. Apply to CHARLES S P. GAR- 

IINER, 6& Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Oeunauit, Me.—To rent for summer, com- 
pletely furnished new house, 12 rooms, unin- 
terrupted ocean view. 1-2 minutes from hotels, 
trolley, churcnes. post-office, and bathing 
beach. . M. Stevenson, 165 Madison Ave. 


Two Furnished Cottages 
To Let for season. Beds for 10 or 15 people 
in each if needed. Never hot. Table boa 
in cottage Rent ane 350. 
ZORG, Orr’s aine. 


: LET, modern, ready furnished Colo- 
nial house; l6rooms; high land; pure 


water; shore front; overlooking Penobscot 


Bay; ; $700season. Another 9 rooms, 
mden, Maine. LDER Ww. 
ERRY, 51 High St., 


To Let for Season 


A new modern residence with stable. 
Enclosed in private park of six acres, over- 
looking entrance to 

ORTLAND HARBOR . 

Large forest trees, fine bathing beach, boat- 
ing and fishing. Eleven rooms, elegantly 
furnished. Open fires, hardw floors, hot 
and cold baths, electric lights, Sebago . 
‘Two minutes ro minutes to 

land. Address“ BURCH | KNOLLS, 
Box 651, Portland, M 


To rent for 


Portland, Maine 


furnished house of fourteen rooms, 
ern p For full particu- 
Mrs. L. Jones, 388 Spring St. 


Prouts Neck, Maine 


Furnished cottage, 12 soome, bathroom, 


laundry, wide piazzas. Season $500 
Miss NEVINS. 20 sth Ave., N.Y. 
Prouts Neck To Rent. Ocean front. 


3 cottages, furnished com- 
lete. Baths and large, airy rooms, Kenne- 

ck River near Bat 20 acre island with 
bungalow. Arthur B. Homer, Quincy, Mass. 


Camp, Rangeley Lakes 
F or sale ($6,000) or to rent ($450), furnished,9 
rooms and th with modern plumbing, stable 
with guide’s room, two boats, private steamer 
landing, ice house, about 6 acres of land. 
ALVORD Bros., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


BUNGALOW 


Sebago Lake, Maine. Nighttrip 
from New York. 2acres land; 10 rooms, 
acetylene gas, bath,modern plumbing, 3 
big fireplaces, large veranda, furnished; 
boating, bathing. fishing ; pine woods ; 
shore front. Full view White Moun- 
tains. For sale, $5,000 


CUE 
Owner, 23% St. John St., Portland, Me 


Thorne Island Camps ps 


Four completely furnished on 
tiful island for rent. 00, $100.00, $125.00, 
and 00 for season. Boating, bathing, 
fishing, tennis. M.M. Bacon, Bath, Maine. 


For Sale 


SUMMER COTTAGE on banks of 


the Penobscot River, Verona Island, Maine. 


Furnished, five rooms and kitchen. Ideal, 
picturesque place, cool, healthy, w ‘ 
mountains, pure water. For particulars address 


Frank Davis, Tolman Place, Boston, Mass. 


York Harbor, Maine 


COTTAGES TO RENT 
Prices $400 to 


For further information, addre 
JOS. C. BRIDGES, Real Estate Agent. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OR SALE or RENT in the Beau- 
tiful Berkshires, furnished boarding 
house, 30 rooms and farm, Address Mrs. 
E. M. Melius, Alandar, Berkshire Co.. Mass. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free Ue ipt of address 
P, F. Lecanp, 21 A B Boston. Mass, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Co UNTRY PLAC 
Itlustrated Catalogue 


REALE 


51 52 ace ne: 


To Let, Furnished, from ‘ed, from July 1 1 
to Sept. 15 


In BOSTON 


On Western Slope of Beacon Hill, 
near all trolley lines, cool, old-fashioned house 
of ten rooms, besides library and two bath- 
rooms. Rent, $100a month. 5,055, Outlook. 
Suburbs of Boston 
nished house, ten rooms ; cool, beatiful loca- 


tion on reservoir. T hree miles out, near cars. 
$400. Address 5,683, Outlook. 
For the 


TO LET, FURNISHED Summer 


Near State House, in Boston, Mass. Old- 
fashioned, cool. and convenient house of four 
sleeping rooms, besides two servants’ rooms, 
arlors, library, etc., two bath rooms. Rent 
a month. 4,711, "Outlook. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
NANTUCKET—On the Cliff 


Facing ocean. Convenient to bathing beach 
and best hotels. 
rooms, bath and toilets, laundry. Large attic 
and basement. 

Mrs. GEO. O. WALES, Braintree, Mass. 


To let, in sightly Nantucket Sound 


locatio 
comfortall ‘furnished house of 11 rooms and 
bath. Sanitary plumbing; excellent bathing. 
$500. Address 5,311, Out look. 


ANTUCKET ISLAND. — To let. 

an old-fashioned house a § rooms, fur- 

nished. $100 for the season. Ops ! are laces, 

hair mattresses. Address **‘N ANT ET,’ 
456 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For rent entire summer, attractive residence, 
Berkshires. 12 rooms, bath, wide piazzas,ten- 
nis court. leefurnished. Spring water. Sta- 
bles. Mrs. E. F. BAgnes, Housatonic, Mass. 
anomet, Mass. Exceeding|y desirable 
cottage. Large, high studded rooms, beau- 
tifully furnished. Location one of the most 


beautiful on the Mass. coast. Ocean 100ft. be- 
low. Price only $250 for season. 5,669, Outlook. 


NEEDHAM, MASS. 


Beautiful estate for sale. Eleven rooms. 
Oak grove. Nearly | half acre. Near every- 
thing. . W. BOWES, Needham, Mass. 


FOR SALE OR RENT CHEAP 


A ten-room cottage, with modern improve- 
ments and outbuildings, on the main street 
at Cotuit. For further paruicutars apply to 
‘Captain GEO. H. FULLER, Cotuit, Mass. 


RAIGVILL 
EY Dowp, 16 State St., 


In pine grove near shore. 
East Gloucester 3°7%,'° 


Boston. 
October 
Pretty room cottage. fully furnished; piano, 

ks, rugs, etc li improvements; near 
hotels, dablee. sailing, tennis, ort 3 minutes 
from water. Address or call by ap intment 
E. A. M’Creapy, 37 West 22d St., New York. 


OR SALE OR FOR RENT— 
Moderatsed Colonial Country Home, 
pecluged, Food elevation, prettiest town in 
BERKSHIRE HILLS; six acres, barn 
garden, pine grove and summer house ; ideal 
View ; rented completely furnished summer. 
Racpu IL. TAYLOR, Great Barrington, Mass. 


Cape Cod—Town of Harwich 
CLUB HOUSE FOR SALE 


Overlooking pleasant bay and ocean. House, 
40 ft. square : hardw floors ; situated very 
near the shore. 5S acres of land. Fine bath- 
ing. fishing, etc. Price $3,200. Also seashore 
lots from $200 up. George W. Brown, Copley 
Square, 601 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


North Scituate Beach 
TO RENT—House of 10 rooms. including 5 
sleeping chambers and bath, running water, 
set tubs, metal screens, broad piazza, shade 
trees ; 4minutes’ walk to beach and golf links: 
tully furnished; 2 bathhouses; house linen, 
floor rugs. and buble cutlery supplied. Rent 
}475. including water. Apply ICHARDSON, 
101 Milk St., eon 401, Mass. 


Berkshire Hills 


In_ Pittsfield, Mass., and vicinity, to rent, 
furnished houses for summer season, ranging 
from small cottages to large country seats. 

FRANK Russett & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
At Manomet Point 

ummer cottages to lease for the season, 
$230. $275, and $400. Beautiful bathing beach, 
views of the ocean and country. est of water 
supply and sanitary arrangements. Photos 
and full information on application to E. A. 
Keith, 167 No. Mantello St., Krockton, Mass. 


PRINCETON, MASS. 


1200 ft. above sea 
Pure air and water, unsurpassed view. 
Large, furnished house, bath, running water. 
jroad east veranda feet long. stable, 


nice lawn, garden, fruit, an ade. ng 
season, moderate rent. Addres 
N. S. HOWARD, Princeton, Mass. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


TO LET, one mile from Housatonic, for 
summer season, furnished house; 11 rooms; 
high ground ; beautiful view; water: shade ; 
caren stable for three horses. Address 
Ww. ELKIRK, 127 Duane St., N. Y. 


O RENT FOR SUMMER SEA- 
SON, two furnished houses in 
Berkshire Hills, Sand l4rooms: modern 
lumbing; stable if desired; lawn, garden, 
ne pt: trees j three hours from New York. 
JAM . HARRISON, Salisbury. Conn. 


MAGNOLIA 


Reduced rent this year. Cottage, acre of 
land, pine trees ; near ocean with view ; eight 
rooms, two bathrooms. electric lights ; 
new plumbing : : painted this year: open fire- 
places. Apply 95 Journal Bldg. Boston. 


For Rent or Sale 


Cottage, 12 ape meen fireplace ; $250; ocean 


front, fine Ly vie 
D. A. ALKER, Auburndale, Mass. 


FOR RENT 
Summer Cottage Siasconset, Mass. 
jazzas. Very desirable. 


Best sea view; large 
Rent $300, Address Box 211, Nantucket, Mass. 


IDEAL RENT FOR CHILDREN 


Elevated, shaded grounds, furnished house, 
large rooms, piazZas, running water, sanitary. 
Box 176, Stockbridge, in the Berkshires. 


Berkshire Hills 


Furnished 
Farm House. Piano. rge piazzas, 
high. Sround. fine views, pure spring water. 


LEN FULL ER. Tyringham, Mass. 


NANTUCKET 


Furnished Cottages to let, complete for 
Rousekeeping; :9 rooms; ocean tront: one floor; 
Wauwine large gr grounds : artesian well, 
$l) for season. 6-room cottage, $75 for 
season. John Peterkin, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


orto Let West Yarmouth, Mass. 


Beautifully cottage, 
charmingly located, nine rooms and_ bath. 
Everything of the best. EK. MAIDEN, 
64 St., New York. 


Furnished cottage, ten; 


MICHICAN 


“SANS-SOUCI” 


FOR SALE 
On St. Clair River, Michigan 


Finest place between Buffalo and Mackinac. 
Buildings and all equipment first-class. bE x- 
ecutor’s sale. Great opportunity. Send for 
pamphlet, mailed giving ty full photo- 
graphic description. D, 

7U ola St., Mich. 


To rent, nine room Summer Cottage 


at Roaring Brook, .Little Traverse Bay, 
Michigan. U. P. Hevprick, Geneva, N. Y. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SUMMER COTTAGE 
Furnished, ten rooms, running water and 
bathroom ; ‘stable, five stalls, coachman’s 
room: sixty acres of land; grand view; ele- 
vation 1,700 feet; two miles from Harrisville, 
and same distance from Chesham. 
dress L. .. Room 1320, 30 Broad St., New Y ork. 


The Poplars, Holderness, N. H. 


et htful summer home on he borders of 

> keeunm. 40 acres, well w Charm- 

furnished. seven gar- 

den, stable, carriages, boathouse. Write to 
H. R. T., 75 Elk St., Albany, N. Y. 


INTERVALE, N. H. 


To Let—An attractive, cott 
beautiful mountain rent 
further information a ly to A. 
693 Washington St., 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
HILLS 


Near Mt. Monadnock 
and Dublin 


Three comfortable furnished houses on 
large estate for rent. Forty-mile view. High 
elevation. Mrs. ALBERT P. FROST, 
16 Central Park West, New York City. 


For =at Mount 

Sale The Grand Vernon, N. H. 
Finest located and most attractive 100-room 
select family, high-grade summer hotel in 
New England. Splendid estaolished business. 
Owner retires. Great bargain and opportunity. 


NEW CASTLE, N.H. 


To rent for the summer season, large, com- 
modious house, commanding an extensive 
view of ocean and harbor. Rouse supphed 
with high service water from Portsmouth. A “> 
ply to Joun Sitse & Co., Portsmouth, 


To Rent for the Coming Season 


two modern cottages. one with twelve rooms 
for five hundred dollars, one with eight rooms 
for three hundred and tweaty. Aye dollars. 
Beautiful location. Henry der, Rh 
Lake Villa and Cottages, New beeen i 


GEM.—Hill farm of 27 acres. Grand 
£4 views of White Mountains, and overlook- 
ing two lakes: half mile to church, schoo . 


stores, etc. Story and half house with L con- 
nected by woodshed to good stable with 
cellar; plenty of fruit; water in house; can 


keep AR. cows and horse. V ery healthy and 


delightful home for papenes © all the year. 
1,700. Picture. JAME “BICKFORD. 
orthwood Narrows, 
FOR RENT 


White Mountains, N. H. 


Restored cottage one hundred and fif 
years old. Serpignes. Rent one hundred an 
twent dollars for the season. Four 
oe living room, kitchen, and good 
attic. Near lake: fishing. re- 
quired, Address Cottage, 5,685, Out 
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